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CHAPTEE I. 

* Oh, live with me, and be my love !' 

The summer is waning; it has not yet 
quite gone, for it is taking a lingering 
graceful farewell, leaving a glowing tint 
on forest and woodland. 

It is Sunday morning — a sweet chime 
of bells rings on the silence, with its 
strange, yet wholly soothing melody. 

Barbara is in waiting on the Queen of 
Hungary. She is staying with her Ma- 
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2 All Among the Barley. 

jesty at Castlemaine. One of those rare 
old, densely -wooded estates, with cool, 
chequered shades, forest glens and rippling 
streams, not too far from the great metro- 
polis, in mid Sussex. 

Barbara, prayer-book in hand, is dressed 
for church ; lost in thought, she is standing 
before her window in the boudoir, looking 
over the lawns and gardens through the 
opening vistas of meeting boughs and 
interlaced leaves, to the woods and hills 
beyond, where the sunshine just seems to 
breathe through a mist of green and purple 
• . . . and the summer is going. Well, 
well, when one has a hurt so sore in one's 
soul as little Barbara Carstairs, methinks, 
the perishable beauties of Nature escape 
our thoughts, which are steadily turned 
inward to our own woe ; for the mind of 
a proud, pure woman is bent on concealing 
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her own suffering, and keeping it for ever 
hidden in her inner-self .... yet the 
girl felt vaguely sorry that the summer 
flowers were almost things of the past, 
and that — 

* King Autumn's crown 
Is the barley brown ; 
And the yellow trees, 
As they sigh in the breeze, 
Are the strings of his solemn lute.' 

Ah! she had ample time to think, in 
those quiet days that had come to her. 
Of the fame that she had won by her pen 
she thought Httle ; her intellect had been 
a joy to her, an infinite resource, that was 
all; things beautiful, pathetic, rare, and 
ideal, had flowed from her mind. They had 
drawn cultured eyes upon her work, and 
then, having so wrought, she was content. 
Her great love was born of a great intelli- 
gence ; it sprung out of all the sweeter, 

34—2 
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purer depths of soul, that admitted no 
baser egoistic passions ; she loved the man 
so passionately and mournfully, he had 
made her life ; and her greatest grief was 
that he, who by that dear miracle of faith 
in her breast was her god amongst men, 
should have been tempted by her^ sepa- 
rated as she was from him, to sink to the 

level of the lowest temptation 

Yet strange it was that she had the power 
left to raise all the good in him. 

The Queen and her Demoiselle'Cphonneur 
were both silent, absorbed in themselves, 
as the carriage with its swift -stepping 
horses carried them along the high-road. 

Almost hidden beneath her sunshade, 
Bab dreamed her dreams alone, uncon- 
scious of one look from the passers-by, 
who eyed the royal barouche with 
curiosity. 
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They passed many couples. Sweet- 
hearts and lovers ; husbands and wives ; 
sleek, well-kept, and clean, straggling 
groups of girls, with leaves in their iands; 
the hinds of the village ; then the well-to- 
do shop-people; a stream long and con- 
tinued of wayfarers ; and presently there 
gleamed in the distance the scarlet coats of 
the soldiers — a goodly body marshalled 
out. 

The country was behind them now : a 
little way on, the carriage stopped. Bar- 
bara, roused from her reverie and recalled 
to her duty, alighted by royal permission 
at the porch of the old village church, 
the Queen giving her a reassuring smile 
as she herself drove on to attend the 
E.oman Catholic service at the well-known 
Gothic chapel — Sk gem in its way, and re- 
nowned for its quaint bas-reliefs. 
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Popular curiosity had been disappointed 
to find in the Queen of Hungary an ordi- 
nary mortal — a lady of sad, pensive de- 
meanour, with well - defined, beautiful 
features, without ostentation or parade. 
Her liveries, her carriages, were quieter 
than those of the great ladies thereabouts, 
who just then were the soap-boiler's wife, 
with£50,000 a year, and Mrs. Talbot. Now, 
after her Majesty, her ladies-in-waiting 
created the most furore. So on this 
first Sunday eager expectation would be 
alleviated at last. 

The church was full. The doors were 
flung open wide by bowing verger and 
beadle, and Barbara, to her consternation, 
found every head turned in her direction. 
In her everyday Ufe she has been some- 
what isolated, and has been almost con- 
fined to the Queen's own grounds ; so she 
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is not in the least prepared for the mani- 
festo of eager, open-eyed wonder that 
greets her arrival. She has keen enough 
wit and sense of humour to understand the 
situation in a moment ; but though she 
banishes the laugh that she feels is com- 
ing to her mouth, she trusts she may have 
an opportunity of smiling out her mirth 
decorously in hidden hands afterwards. 

The grocer's and the butcher's daughters, 
the belles of the long straggling village, 
have yearned for this moment, to gather 
up greedily every detail of the Maid-of- 
Honour's dress and bearing. 

A well-oiled, Sunday-best, smart, emi- 
nently well-to-do congregation this. The 
* society ' people are also in full force, and 
for the most part in lovely toilettes of 
shaded silks, rich brocades, and rare old 
lace and embroideries. Officers, too, of 
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the regiment, well-cropped, exquisitely got- 
up, with their nonchalance and gallantry of 
disposition-the very planets around wHch 
the attendant satellites seem to gravitate. 

The organ is pealing out its gayest in- 
voluntary as the soldiers, clinking and 
clanking, file in at another door to their 
places. Their presence, which usually oc- 
casions such a dazzle and ferment, is to- 
day unheeded, when so great a damsel as 
the Queen's Maid-of-Honour is expected; 
they are these little persons of secondary 
importance who on such occasions have all 
the influence. 

The pompous beadle is swelled out be- 
yond ordinary comparison, for is he not con- 
ducting a real live Maid-of-Honour to her 
seat — one who has the privilege of sitting, 
speaking, and eating with a Queen ? 

Right fearlessly does Barbara follow 
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him up the aisle without a look or move- 
ment of the head, yet conscious all eyes 
are upon her. 

Whatever her feelings may be at finding 
herself alone, she shows no timidity, and 
recovers her self-possession. 

She has certainly disappointed the 
vulgar mind. 

* So unpretending I with only a muslin 
gownd/ 

Only a muslin gown I True ; but a 
gown worn in a very different way from 
the hlasS few who can never all their lives 
through hope to attain its wearer's inborn 
winsome grace, and that nameless subtle 
loveliness^ like the sunshine haze of 
supreme summer. 

Sweet innocent Barbara ! 

Society is satisfied, but Barbara is far 
from feeling happy when she finds herself 
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alone under the pulpit in a square red- 
lined pew. Not till the Venite is half 
over does she have courage to lift her eyes 
fully and fairly. In a moment, with that 
swift recognition that is at once certainty 
all in one, she sees a dark head tower- 
ing above others, a grand physique of 
gladiator form — Denzil Talbot — once 
again. Oh, why ever and again is he 
always crossing her path, only to make 
her pain more unendurable ? It fills her 
with almost an anger against him, though 
she knows it is unreasoning and absurd. 
Denzil, Colonel Talbot, sits behind his 
straight - limbed bonny sturdy soldiers; 
Edith, his wife, in solitary splendour, in a 
pew on the right of Barbara. Edith's 
costumes, her bonnets, her laces, her 
thousand and one costly trifles, have been 
the envy of the beribboned, bedizened. 
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bepowdered, beringleted shopkeepers' 
daughters for the last week. Edith is a 
woman who must have an audience and a 
stage of some sort, and her soul delights 
even in the petty triumph of seeing these 
people imitate her, stare at her, follow her ; 
she grants them perhaps an insolent look 
from, her half-shut handsome eyes as she 
leans back in her shell-like barouche. 

Denzil catches Barbara's eyes once ; it 
is only for half a second, if even so much, 
and then he may watch her as long as 
he wills, for she never once gives him a 
glance again. . . . 

The chants are sung in mellow cadences ; 
there is an anthem, joyous and jubilant. 
Barbara strives to fix her attention on aU 
the grand, yet simple words that are being 
uttered; she is trying hard to make her 
religion the very pith and marrow of her 
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comfort, yet her thoughts will stray, and 
by the time all the people are settled in 
their seats for the sermon, she has 
travelled miles with Denzil — away. Oh, 
God, do I not know how maddeningly 
tantalizing those sweet mad figurative 
scenes can be I 

* Of what is she thinking 1 — she looks 
happy/ 

He, gnawed with that unceasing 
jealousy, watches her. It is a beautiful 
sermon, from a man who does not awe, 
terrify, threaten, and exult over his power 
to make his congregation creep, but he 
lovingly and gently rouses them, pointing 
upward, and his words cease to faJl on 
dull unhearing ears. Bab catches the 
thread of the discourse; perforce she 
wrenches herself from the world, and step 
by step follows the tones of the persuasive 
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voice. Never in her life perhaps has she 
looked fairer, sitting there, 

* Held in holy quiet stilL' 

Denzil watches her, and the calm of 
her attitude alone seems to arrest that 
restless craving in him, for Barbara can 
never be awkward. At the present 
moment he is seeking in her face for some 
resemblance to the old Barbara. The 
image of her is soon called up — all smiles, 
dimples and sparkles, weapons of sweet 
coquetry, as flushed and radiant he had 
caught her in those acres of barley. . . . 
It seemed to him as if he would never 
lose that early impression of her, but he 
is not sure as he sees her now (is he 
growing critical?) if he does not prefer 
this new Barbara, whose beauty of woman- 
hood is different, oh ! far from the girl of 
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seventeen in her overflowing freshness, 
buoyancy and abundant health. She is 
paler, graver, more composed; somehow 
he thinks it suits her marvellously. 

A white-gowned maiden, not a jewel on 
her, the velvety creamy rose at her 
throat, a baby*s bonnet, under which you 
could see all the curly hair rippling behind 
her white ears ; and even in the house of 
God, unholy longings gained possession on 
him. . . . till he could have sobbed aloud. 
Those sobs which to my thinking tear at 
the very heart-strings of a man — ^for men 
are , braver far more than women : their 
courage is of such a grand noble kind, and 
when they suffer, their suffering must be 
unendurable, whilst we women cower and 
shrink under every blow, and, however 

■ 

brave a face we show, every cut and well- 
aimed stab from society even, is a battle 
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to fight and wrestle with, whether it be 
with ironical wit or sharpest satire. But 
a man — and I am speaking of those 
who rightly deserve the name^ by their 
vigorous minds^ great souls and high 
aspirations — these, mentally and physically, 
rise above the petty ordeals of woman- 
kind, which each one more or less has 
suffered and endured, with a smile. 

The congregation give admonitory 
coughs to the preacher; comfortable 
broad-backed mothers of families, wedged 
in thieir corners, stir an inch ; the gentlest 
yet unmistakable hints of patience ex- 
hausted are being given unanimously. 

Denzil, for the first time during the 
service, looks across at his wife. Features, 
colouring, all different from Barbara. 
Edith, in a- wonder from Worth, a prism 
of colour, is very uncomfortable, and she 
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^ows it in the red of her cheek, which 
his overspread her whole countenaince. 
Nothing aggravates a woman more, and 
especially a handsome one, to feel she is 
looking her worst. 

Edith has a fine presence ; she is well- 
looking, but that is all. She passes her 
delicate lace handkerchief over her face : 
a mist swims before her eyes, she is 
conscious of an oppression on her chest. 
The Vicar is winding up his discourse 
fluently, when a paroxysm of coughing 
almost drowns his words ; it comes from 
Edith. With a shocked look in her eyes, 
Barbara turns quickly towards her, and 
sees something that makes her heart leap 
into her mouth with a sudden fear ; it is 
the same lace handkerchief, spotted with 
blood. 

The last hymn is being sung, when 
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Edith sways ; her white jewelled hand 
grasps the ledge of the pew— curious that 
in that moment the eyes of the cousins 
meet. Very softly Barbara steps from 
her seat : her whole soul yearns to the 
greatly suffering woman. The beadle, 
officious and well-meaning, bustles up the 
aisle ; eager-eyed vulgarity thiat delights 
in woe sings the hymn and watches over 
its book. 

* A glass of water, ma'am, at once,' 
says the verger ; and the pew-opener 
purrs, in her poor-dearing style, over the 
Colonel's lady. 

Here in God's-acre, with a cool fresh 
breeze, Edith recovers. 

* RenvoyeZ'leSy she whispers irritably to 
Bab, as the black-gowned, dreary-faced 
pew-opener hangs over her. 

' Perhaps we had better be alone,' says 
VOL. ni. 35 
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Barbara sweetly, pushing two coins into 
two ready palms. 

The last verse of the hymn is being 
sung from every throat ; in a moment the 
benediction will be said, and everyone, 
released, will be flowing out over the 
smooth turf of the churchyard, where 
Barbara has taken Edith. 

' I do not want to be stared at as if I 
were a curiosity,' says Mrs. Talbot. ' Let 
us sit here till the carriage comes.' 

* I wonder why Denzil does not come,' 
Barbara adds, after a moment ; a great 
fear is knocking at her heart as she sees 
her cousin. 

'Pray do not wonder,' replies Edith 
mockingly, between her gasps of breath. 
'You may be snre he does — not — 
care ' 

But just as she speaks, a big man 
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comes out of the low ivied porch, looks 
round, then swiftly approaches them. He 
stands opposite his wife, and, in looking 
at her, forgets to give any greeting to 
Barbara. 

' Good Heavens, Edith ! are you ill V 
The sardonic smile on her pale lips is 
ghastly. 

* I don't suppose I am dying ; but ' 

Suddenly she rises, her hand closes with 
feverish tenacity on her husband's arm. 

* Denzil I why do you look at me so 
strangely? I am mortally afraid — ^am I 
dying ? Do you know it V 

'Hush!' says Barbara, coming to her 
side. ' Lallie, don't be so foolish, dear 1' 

*You — you — would — not call me by — 
that — old — name — if — you did — not — 
think — so!' she says, panting for breath. 

* Don^t let me die ! I can't !' she wails. 

35—2 
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It is a terrible scene ; deadly pale, with 
her haggard, lovely eyes she looks up at 
her husband. 

A low murmur from many voices, a 
hushed talk, long-drawn breaths of relief, 
yawns, and laughs, as the church empties 
itself. 

The tears rush to Barbara's eyes ; the 
sin of the woman who has ruined her life 
seems swallowed up in the great pity that 
she feels for her cousin I 

That physical pain refines Mrs. Talbot's 
face ; beautiful Edith, once more ! Yet, 
for all her bravery of attire, her gleam- 
ing robe of silk with its ruby knots of 
ribbon — for all the luxury and wealth that 
surround her — no one need envy her 
nowl 

The throng is streaming saunteringly 
along in its Sunday best, little aware of 
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the intensity of the suffering such a little 
way off. 

Now the pew-opener comes to the fore 
again. The Vicar also approaches Mrs. 
Talbot. 

* Poor lady ! she was took faint/ explains 
the assiduous woman ; verger, beadle, com- 
plete the circle. 

* My dear Mrs. Talbot I You are better, 
I hope V says the Vicar courteously. 

She is delirious in her fear : there is a 
perceptible shrinking from the good man ; 
then she laughs. 

* The doctor first, Mr. Molyneux ; you 
next. It is a dismal thing, is it not, to be 
taken ill in a churchyard ? Pah t it makes 
one shudder. Take me home !' she cries 
to her husband. ' Denzil, take me !' 

At the gate Mrs. Talbot's carriage is 
waiting, superbly appointed ; the footman 
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opens the door — the ■woman who awhile 
ago sat there in her pride and health 
slowly and feebly enters. 

For one moment Denzil tume to Bar- 
bara, but it is his wife who leans forward 
and says, in a voice little above a 
whisper : 

' Bab, come and see me. You must 
come.' 

The girl is very pale ; it is a very hard 
thing that is being asked of her. What ! 
she to go to the other's home ? Enter it 
aB a stranger, where she should have been 
wife? 

' For Gtod's sake, say " Yes," ' whispers 
Denzil, with tightened breath. 

' I will come,' replies Bab. ' Good-bye, 
Edith.' 

Mrs. Talbot sinks back exhausted ; with 
her husband by her side, she drives away. 
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How still it is here, this Sunday morn- 
ing I So full of calm, quiet peace ; here, 
where each mound means a soul — 

* Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.' 

With troubled feelings stirring within 
her aching brain, Barbara waits for the 
carriage to fetch her. She knows, with a 
strange fear, that this is the beginning of 
some calamity — the commencement of a 
new and ghastly trouble 1 Oh, Heavens 1 
how she longed to escape from it all — to 
obscure and shut out the huge bulk of 
the unknown future ! Bab carried a very 
heavy heart about with her. With a 
cloud of dust the carriage rolled up to 
fetch her. 

The Queen looked inquiringly at the 
young, preoccupied face in front of her. 

* Vous souffrez, petite/ her Majesty had 
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said at last, reaching forth her hand with 
a caressing movement. 

With a loving gesture Bab pressed the 
hand to her lips. 

* You are very good, madame.' 

But that was all she said in her speech- 
less pain. 

Back; back to Castlemaine, along the 
road that was always so cool and refresh- 
ing in sunmoier. Barbara hid her tearful 
eyes under her parasol. All through that 
day she could not shake off the drear 
feeling of presentiment — of what, she 
scarcely knew as yet. 




CHAPTER II. 

Women in their summer robes, flitting 
hither and thither ; some gay, some pen- 
sive, some sleepy, some flirting, but all 
appearing intensely happy: and, to my 
thmking, there cannot be a greater scope 
for enjoyment than a picnic amongst the 
Sussex Beeches, with their glades of in- 
viting old trees, their moss-grown paths, 
the silver line of water glimmering in the 
distance. The guests had bowled along in 
their barouches. Pleasure had run along 
on oiled wheels. There was nothing to 
grumble at — positively nothing 1 No over- 
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powering heat, no dust, no rain, no flies, 
and other crawling abominations. The 
picnic was a success. The soap-boiler's 
wife gave it : what of that ? 

She was rather high up on the social 
ladder now ; and the select county having 
drank her lord s Chateau Yquem, and par- 
taken of a delicious repast spread under 
the trees with all the recherche grace of 
riches blended with the rustic charm of 
lunching in open air, the potentates of 
county balls placed the soap-boiler's wife a 
rung higher on that ladder of her life. He, 
the soap-boiler, wbb only known as * Mrs. 
Sheake's husband/ at present; but, qui 
salt f later on he will be a baronet. 

How is it done ? Easily in these days, 
when so much that is unpractical and 
romantic is shown the door ; and, besides, 
Mrs. Sheake had inborn taste. The women 
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in their gowns by Worth and PingS,t 
flirted, and chattered, and laughed, as they 
moved about with their attendant swains 
in the walks and groves. 

One woman, by her sallies and wit, 
especially moved the laughter - loving 
circle around her — flounces of old lasette- 
point lace came up to her waist, on a dress 
fitting like wax. There was no one to tell 
that it was art that gave the lustre to her 
eyes — art that gave the bloom to her 
cheek. There was not one to know of 
the heavy racking pain on her chest. 

Flowers, satins, and lace, silk feathers, 
and veil, how much of this world s inner- 
most torture must you conceal I Ah ! 

It was a long all-golden afternoon. 
How much love, as yet undeveloped, was 
whispered in willing little ears I Some sang 
in their mirth an old glee, took up their 
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parts gladsomely, then dropped them again, 
some in time, some out ; but all prompted 
by the good lustiness of their health and joy. 

She would enjoy almost the last summer 
day of the year, thought Mrs. Talbot. 
God alone knew whether her feet would 
press the budding spring flowers again, or 
whether they would go hurrying — hurry- 
ing with that awful speed — down to the 
deep unknown. 

And Colonel Talbot was alien to all the 
mirth when there was thought as free as 
air to weave with treacherous persistence 
a gall into all the pleasure in which he 
might have partaken. 

There was the wife and his sweetheart 1 
There were many women who would 
willingly have had him forget; but in 
Denzil Talbot they had lost the dare- 
devil youthful lover of days gone by. 
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With his eyes closed, lying on the turf, 
seeing though unseen, many scraps of con- 
versation drifted unheeded past him. He 
looked round once, just to satisfy himself 
that a little figure, solitary just now, was 
flitting to and fro in the distance — she was 
there, and that was something. With 
what tantalizing distinctness she was here, 
there, everywhere, yet never within his 
reach. If he shut his eyes the vision 
came of itself, and he would call up with 
that marvellous subtlety of imagination 
the 7night have been of his existence. He 
saw his life transformed — how he and she 
perchance might have been in their married 
life — how the hours would have wiled 
away ; and as he lay between waking and 
dreaming he saw a picture of a little 
rounded figure by his side, dressed in some 
airy fairy muslin, a small head with the 
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sunlight playing and rioting in all its 
tresses, and he almost felt a tiny, warm 
little hand nestling m his, and then . . . 
So his thoughts would wander on fancies 
of his imagination, only leaving him more 
heartsick and weaiy than before. 

Truly there may be many good things 
in this world for men ; but how is it when 
a woman's face comes betwixt them and 
their fate t 

* Love r came a voice, with a little 
bitter laugh, on the air. * What a wide 
field for speculation I Oh I I can assure 
you one may have seemingly all one 
wants, and yet never be sovereign of one's 
own heart T 

And with that ache in her own self 
Mrs. Talbot looked round and saw that 
her husband was again conspicuous by his 
absence. 
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' Ben Jonson's *' blow-ball " is a safer 
possession than a lieartP added another 
woman flippantly. 

* Apparently Miss Barbara Carstairs 
and some one else do not find it so/ said 
another man, sotto voce. 

A lurking smile came into Mrs. Talbot's 
eyes and mouth ; her first seed was well 
sown, and the poison of the fruit would 
soon smirch her cousin's fair name. 

* Ah 1 poor little Barbara I' said Mrs. 
Talbot. 

The branches and the withes of the 
willows were pushed aside. 

With her clear and keen glance full on 
Edith, Barbara Carstairs said : 

'Why, surely you were not pitying 
m^P 

' And why not V returned Mrs. Talbot, 
with covert insolence. 
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* If I were you/ replied the girl gently, 
* I should pity myself so much more/ 

* You object to pity then, Miss Car- 
stairs V asked a young man lazily. 

■ Ijook at me T she said laughingly, 
stopping on her way. ' Pity is only for 
blind men and beggars I' 

Denzil Talbot a moment afterwards saw 
her pass him ; he clenched his teeth tight 
on his nether lip as he watched her cover 
her eyes with one hand. 

"7^ TP IT T* tF 

Upon the brow of the hill that looked 
down from its lofty height to the watered 
valley below, Bab stood some time — how 
long she hardly knew — till suddenly she 
heard an ominmis mutter from the heavy 
looming clouds in the west. Two large 
drops fell. One side of the heavens was 
palest azure, with sea-anemone tinted sky, 
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radiant in the sunlight ; the other was 
darkly sombre, appallingly black. 

Trembling with fear, for she was the 
veriest little coward, Barbara hurried 
back. Like morning mist all the ^ay 
company separated ; the trees waved their 
leaves in the breeze, there was no other 
sound, not a footfall. Lonely, too terribly 
lonely, she felt. 

Breaking into a half sob, Barbara 
hurried hither and thither, looking around 
for some shelter. The drops came 
quicker and quicker, pattering on the 
leaves ; the grumbling of the angry 
heavens became more distinct. Then 
silence, and a crash of a mighty rolling 
together of the ponderous masses of 
clouds. The dazzling lightning pierced 
through and through. Covering up her 
eyes and ears, Barbara stumbled on, 
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striving to flee from her danger and the 
wrath of God's voice. 



'Thank heaven we escaped this in 
time I' said Mrs. Talbot, nestling into the 
easy corner of her brougham. 

* Where is your cousin V inquired the 
lady by her side. 

* What do you mean V asked Colonel 
Talbot. * Edith, do you know where your 
cousin is V 

She bit her Ups sullenly. 

* Am I her keeper V she said. 

' Stop I' cried Colonel Talbot, putting 
his head out of the window; then he 
sprang out and shut the door, a dark look 

on his face. 

' Denzil !' called his wife. 

He turned up his coat and took strides, 
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paying no heed either to her or the 
drenching rain. 

* Tant soil peu ohstinS P said the other 
lady, shrugging her shoulders and laugh- 
ing. * Your cousin will no doubt console 
him/ 

The seed was sprouting. 

And this is how he found her : cowering 
and shivering in an old shed, pale with 
agony and suspense. He went in and 
raised her as if she were indeed a 
baby— held her cold clammy hands in 
his. 

'My frightened little girl I' he said, 
tenderly holding her. 

*I was so horribly terrified/ she 
whispered. * I thought you might come 
to fetch me,' she murmured ; * and if it 
had been too late !' 

He shuddered a little, and looked into 
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the little face, and her averted love-lit 
eyes, the sensitive tender mouth, and those 
lips which could do something else than 
simper. It was many a day since they 
had been so near together. He looked 
at her now with a bitter vain regret, and 
bent over her form till his mouth brushed 
her hair. She broke away from him, 
flushed, with sparkling eyes of anger and 
strength and beauty together. 

* Let me pass I' she cried. 

Ah, strong-hearted, strong-souled, strong- 
minded little Barbara I 

' Certainly.' And he stepped aside. 

She put her head out from the shed 
wistfully. Then one foot, then as sud- 
denly gave a scream as a flash, vivid and 
startling, rent the clouds. 

' How dare you risk your life 1' he said 
roughly, in an agony, drawing her back. 
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^ I would sooner die than stay with you 
here I' she said passionately. 

His mouth quivered slightly, and he 
went out into the soaking rain. She, 
standing in her shelter, watched how the 
rain trickled down his neck in little cold 
rills, and made a very pond back and 
front on his hat. There was a strange, 
sweet protection in having him there ; yet 
how cold he must be getting ! 

'Denziir in a contrite whisper, going 
nearer. 

No answer. Pride struggling on both 
sides for a few seconds. 

*Denziir imperiously. 

' Well.' 

* What are you angry about V 

No reply. She went closer and wound 
her little hand within his arm, and lifted 
up her tearful face. 
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' If we must quarrel, at least let us defer 
it till after the rain I' 

In the last downpour they were drenched 
together. Orange, green, and purple, the 
iris resplendent seemed to rush out of the 
clouds in a sudden glory. The storm was 
past ; the earth, so newly-freshened, sent ■ 
out that brierwood sweet smeU. All was 
quiet and still in the exquisite glow. 

Barbara, with her face pressed against 
his wet coat, felt a hmigry longing for this 
man's protection; her soft lips furtively 



■ I loved him first. He was mine once- 
all m,ne>< she thought, and felt afraid 
of herself 

Madwo,d,,eresn.^ng„ptohislips 
ftom h.s heart. He was trembling witt 

h^pass-on and emotion; his heart beating 
with a fierce, terrible joy. ^ 
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Just then a man's swift steps crunching 
over the briers and twigs came upon them. 
Barbara's cheek glowed just as you may 
see the heart of a rose, and she started 
away from her heretofore lover. 

Urquhart Stanley went straight to 
Colonel Talbot's side. His face had a 
curious pallor on it, and his eyes were 
stem. 

' How could you keep her here V he 
said, in a low voice. 

* What do you mean V returned Denzil 
haughtily. 

* I have brought a trap, Barbara, for 
you,' went on Urquhart, turning to her. 
* It was inhuman, the way you were left.' 

' I should not have known how to live 
without Colonel Talbot's kindness/ she 
returned, looking with a trustful glance 
towards Denzil. 
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'Come/ said Urquhart hurriedly. 'Come.' 
' Go 1' went on Denzil, turning away. 
She looked from one to the other plead- 
ingly. 

* I will come/ she said, with a little 
sigh. 'Aren't you ashamed to be seen 
with such a draggled little tramp?' she 
added, almost running by Urquhart's side. 
* How you hurry !' she went on, in a little 
plaint. * My breath goes.' 

* Wait a moment/ he said, as they came 
up to the carriage. ' You are coming with 
me also,' added Urquhart, going back 
hastily to Colonel Talbot. 

* Why should I, seeing I am like poison 
to her V he returned. 

' Can't you understand V said the other 
hotly; *you come to save her from one 
harm and you lead her into another.' What 
is a thunderstorm to ' 
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^To what?' thundered Colonel Talbot, 
wheeling round. ' Would you have had 
me know she was here alone and have 
gone on V 

*Yes, when her reputation is at stake. 
Do you know what your wife is saying? — 
that she stayed behind purposely /' 

* She said that /' 

' Ay, and will say worse. It is by the 
merest chance I am here ; why do I find 
Barbara Carstairs here thrown in Mrs. 
Talbot's way ? Who is it at the bottom 
of it all ?' 

' It is an infamous plot I' said Denzil, 
between his teeth. 

* Are you never coming V said a gentle 
little voice ; and Bab looked in astonish- 
ment from one excited face to the other. 

* -Jt * "5^ * 

A woman's reputation — bah! and that 
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of his lost sweetheart! How could he 
reconcile himself to the thouofht that the 
defence did not belong to him ? 

There was but one consolation, and that 
was that she was ignorant of the terrible 
net thrown about her. It was he, and he 
alone, that was suffering an acute pain ; 
and this same suffering, secret, unendur- 
able, should remain unrevealed, while the 
woman who had dared put this affront on 
her should partake of the humiliation. 

And in this wise Colonel Talbot would 
carry it out. 

It was getting late the same night ; the 
lights were brilliant, flashing on the silver 
and azure panellings of the Watteau draw- 
ing-room. The soap-boiler had discreetly 
retired, but his wife was complacently 
viewing the circle around her. She was 
pretty enough to be equal with the 
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prettiest, sufficiently silent to be a perfect 
listener, talkative enough to be thought a 
good talker ; thus she made her house de- 
lightful to all, from the opportunities of 
meeting and the perfect liberty which she 
permitted to every one of her guests. 

She was joining in the conversation 
around her, she was not absent in one of 
her remarks, yet her keen bright eyes 
were fixed on Barbara Carstairs. 

* What an exquisite neck and arms that 
girl has I such a white, soft little witch 1 
I wonder if her pose is artificial or not ? 
Does she feel those great eyes of Colonel 
Talbot on her, I wonder? He is irre- 
sistible. Poor little soul, it is no wonder if 
she does love him — " Not wisely, but too 
well " — still, for the convenances of society 1' 

Such was the wife of the soap-boiler's 
running commentary to herself; the poison 
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of Mrs. Talbot's tongue, the whispered 
insinuations, had begun their work. Still, 
she could not forget that the little Maid- 
of-Honour had ever been courteous and 
sweet to her ; and that there was no proof 
of anything amiss. So the hostess was 
cruelly divided between her own true heart 
and society's compunctions. She chafed, 
too, under Mrs. Talbot's manner, which 
was essentially patronizing. 

Barbara turned her head just then, and 
smiled across at her. 

*I know she could do nothing wrong,* 
thought the soap-boiler's wife. 'There is 
a story about her, I have no doubt ; and I 
detest that proud Mrs. Talbot, with her 
lofty ways. She shall not make mb an 
emporium of scandal 1' 

Then she rustled across the room. 
Who could tell of the storm brooding 
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over that gay and luxurious circle ? Some 
were playing ecartSy some speaking of the 
morrow's sport, some of slander, while 
there echoed from the music-room beyond, 
through the palm -leaves and citron- 
blossoms, the gay music of Verdi. It 
was warm and still without, with that 
dangerous warmth that so often precedes 
cold in this our fickle climate. The con- 
versation within was softly tuned, and 
every word could be heard as Mrs. Talbot 
called across, in her mocking voice : 

*Did Denzil prevent you from getting 
wet this afternoon, Bab? I am sure it 
was an edifying spectacle to see him 
speeding after you at racing pace 1' 

* We did not get wet,' returned Barbara 
lightly; *but we were literally drenched.' 

* So I' said the other lady, with a 
sneer. ^ 
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Barbara flushed. Seemingly there was 
an ominous silence surrounding her. 

'Why, surely/ returned Barbara, still 
with a smile, 'you did not think that 
Colonel Talbot was a patent, warranted to 
prevent other people from getting wet 1' 

' I did in your case,' answered the wife, 
' seeing how tou stopped behind. I myself 
had no such faith T 

A titter of laughter ran round the room. 

'I can understand that, perfectly,' said 
Denzil's deep voice. 

There was something nameless in his 
expression that made his wife tremble as 
he advanced. She knew what he could 
conceal under that smile of suave courtesy. 

He began : 

'Though the evening is verging upon 
midnight, may I ask all of you here to 
grant me your attention ? I wish you to 
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carry back your imagination to the days of 
Louis XIV. Our surroundings will lend 
this illusion ; and the fair ladies assembled 
would well do credit to those Court 
beauties.' 

* A story I a story !* cried a pretty little 
woman, with empressement. 

General attention had been excited ; the 
most occupied seemed ready to catch at 
every word he should let falL 

'Dumas tells us that in those days a 
general custom prevailed of "ingeniously 
constructed conversations and hazardly 
dangerous recitals under which you might 
suspect a scandal, a disclosure, a truth" ' 

* Oh, charming T interrupted the soap- 
boiler's wife. 'Are you really, Colonel 
Talbot, going to turn narrator V 

* Will it be personal V inquired Mrs. 
Talbot, speaking languidly and carelessly, 
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though her heart was throbbing and 
leaping. 

Her husband paused a moment. 

' That I leave you to discover/ he said, 
after a slight pause. 

The scene was a curious one; the 
windows, long and wide, thrown open; 
an exquisite landscape of moon-flooded 
space; the women radiant, sparkling and 
amused, with parted lips, waiting. 

'To-day/ began the man's rich deep 
voice ; * to-day we were all in the enchant- 
ing solitude of the "Beeches." I need 
not dwell on the beauty of this garden- 
land of verdure and scenery ; you know it. 
Lying awhile and dozing, shaded by the 
trees, a fairy parted the leaves, and 
breathed, rather than spoke, the tradition 
of the woods. There was not a sound to 
disturb me as I listened to the tale — an 
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old one, perhaps very old, but grand, 
for it was the vindication of a woman's 
honour.' 

'A real Chevalier Bayard, you see 
here/ said Edith, fanning herself. 'I 
should have thought the fairy was too 
ethereal a creature to descend to such 
mundane matters.' 

' A woman's honour/ he went on quietly. 
* It is such a prized and precious thing ; her 
reputation, the crown of her womanhood. 
And it is so pitiable that she mostly has 
ta defend it against the scorpion-tongued 
assaults of her own sex. A light word, 
a laugh, a shrug of the shoulders, and the 
thing is done. By Heavens ! do those 
soft nothings prevail with you? For re- 
member, it is generally a woman's worst 
passion, envy and jealousy, that pro- 
motes it. To go on : flitting through the 
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Avoods was a little figure, one summer day, 

the small shepherdess, named ' 

Denzil paused; instinctively his eyes 

■ 

sought Barbara. Other glances followed 
him — with this he was satisfied. 

' She was named Proserpine. She was 
gay, light-hearted, and in a word win- 
some.' 

* You must describe her — come T cried 
Mrs. Sheake, the soap-boiler s wife. 

* She has a warbling voice that comes 
from her white rounded throat. Her eyes 
are of that deep blue where another shade 
flickers sometimes, her hair is brown and 
merges into the most cunning little ripples; 
she is not too grave nor too gay, but life 
seemingly in her seventeen years is one 
perpetual song; so ensnaring, so bewitch- 
ing is she, that the other fain would die 
of envy. I will not dwell long upon how 
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she met her fate — ^how fortune threw her 
in the way of a stranger shepherd, who 
wooed and won her in a short whUe— who 
was well content to hear her soft, tender 

voice utter his name He left 

her/ 

Barbara turned deadly pale as she 
looked hurriedly around, from the diflferent 
changes of countenance. Had the others 
begun to guess ? 

'Barbara — I beg your pardon, Pro- 
serpine of the vales and woods, had a 
cousin ; she was in all different from the 
small shepherdess of the Beeches ; she lived 
in a far greater style. In her you found 
a ripening voluptuous beauty. The shep- 
herd went to her land, and gradually, yet 
surely, he fell under the sway of those 
wiles which she knew so well how to 
exercise. But be assured that as yet he 
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believed in his Uttle Proserpine ; thought 
her as true as golcL Ay 1 and so she was 
all through ; and then the other, moved by 
some vile impulse, won — ensnared him — 
hy forgery ! It was so easy — so easy to 
play upon the man's passions — to bend 
him like a reed where his love was con- 
cerned. She won him. And too late he 
went back to his true sweetheart, suffered 
her to cling to him with her loving words, 
and this was when the barley was green 
and plumy in its bloom. And now ' — ^the 
man's voice sunk to its deepest tones — 
'and now — ^he has parted from her for 
ever 1 and when he meets her sometimes, 
under the cold eyes of his wife, he sees 
that the vemon of the false woman is not 
even yet spent, and that the uttermost of her 
revenge is to steal her cousin's good name. 
It has begun. But- Forgive me for 
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having detained you so long with this 
story of the woes of Proserpine. It 
needs no fairy to tell you that are 
assembled here how revenge will be foiled 
on its onset — crushed down and trampled 
tinder foot I Nothing can bring back th^ 
sunny, unclouded joy to Proserpine : there 
is a gloom over her face in all its loveli- 
ness of disposition. Poor little soul I for 
her her day is done! The green barley 
that bloomed in her fields was blasted. 
And who shall say that it can spring forth 
' again V 

A dead silence prevailed for a few 
seconds as his voice died away. Then 
there was a sudden clamour of voices as 
Edith Talbot, pale with a pallor that 
frightens, rose up and hurried through 
their midst. The tale was only too well 
understood ; and those who heard did not 
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soon forget the thrilling agony of her voice, 
as she said to her husband : 

' Surely I did not deserve this f 

They did not attempt to stop her as she 
went out into the night. 

^She will kill herself! It is soaking 
underfoot f cried one lady, horrified. 

Colonel Talbot followed his wife through 
the window. 

'Come in/ he said. 'This is mad- 
ness f 

She turned on him two piteous eyes; 
suddenly their expression smote, him with 
their suffering. 

' Come in, Edith V he went on more 
gently. 

She seemed to be murmuring to herself 
in a vague, delirious way. 

' I am so ill/ she suddenly whis^pered* 

'So in — ' 
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And those who have seen the despair- 
inof abandonment of the woman who loved 
Maurice de Saxe, would have thought 
that hero was the living torturing imper- 
sonation. 

* I will not die 1 Keep me from dying !' 
they heard her cry, as she flung her arms 
about her husband. 

* Oh, this is horrible I' said Mrs Sheake, 
turning away and shuddering. 

Barbara never moved, and when they 
went near her, they found she had nearly 
swooned. 

* Poor little Proserpine 1' muttered a 
man. ' The defence of her reputation has 
cost them both dear.' 

And in the moonlight, a suffering, 
sinning woman was breathing heavily, pain- 
fully, her head resting on her husband's arm. 
Truly the penalty she was paying was heavy. 
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' Keep me from dying !' seemed to ring 
in Barbara's ears in the dark hours of 
the night, and made her suffer even a 
worse pain than that she had already- 
known. 

O death ! how terrible you are in your 
stealthy, sickening march I You are our 
direst enemy, with whom to fight is 
ghastly and impossible I The gloom of 
your shadow lies secret and heavy long, 
long before your dark portals are reached. 




CHAPTER III. 



Barbara heard the ring of the hoofs, and 
saw a horse covered with dust and foam 
spurred up the avenue, rounding past the 
terrace, and so to the front entrance. 

Denzil Talbot ! — and an unexplained 
fear made her turn sick with apprehension. 
She heard the French lacqueys conducting 
him to her boudoir : something prompted 
lier to slip back the sliding door that led 
to her own apartments. If something was 
coming — something wrong, she felt — she 
must gather strength to face it. 

In the meantime Denzil was alone in 
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the room she had so hastily left — ^with 
mingled feelings at his hearty he looked 
round on the dainty bower-like chamber. 
'She has not lost her untidy habits/ he 
thought, with a half smile ; and he took 
up the wee thimble lying almost at his 
feet. He fitted it, or rather tried to do 
so, on his finger, then he put it without 
scruple in his pocket. 

The charm which Barbara's presence and 
surroundings always spread round him was 
on him now. He was worn out and tired 
with the wearying paroxysms of his wife, 
though he had come on her mission now. 

It was a lovely autumn evening : a great 
calm was upon the land — a windless peace. 
He felt as if he could have sat there for ever 
with the consciousness of his old love — ^his 
Barbara — ^near him ; her room — ^her trifles 
— ^her voice to trill through the silence. 
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It had been one of the last summer 
days. A fire of sunset still lingered on the 
hills, making a divine radiance on the 
rose garden that bloomed yonder. To 
Denzil, who was a man of no sickly 
sentiment, the beauty of the fading day 
was like the genius of a hope and glory. 
He was far too weary of the world to 
satiate himself with its coarse or gross 
pleasures; and perhaps that very weari- 
ness was the finer instinct of his soul. In 
such moments all the appealings of a 
diviner source stirred in him, for he knew 
himself how he had been beaten down 
with the sense of his own unworthiness. 
He had at last felt pity for his wife. He 
knew, and he had trembled at, his own 
undying hate for the wife who had forged 
her position by such desperate sin. 

He was pacing up and down the room 
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now, with all these conflicting thoughts, 
when the door noiselessly opened. With 
a swift light step Barbara stood before 
him. She had calmed herself, for none 
knew better than herself the danger of 
these solitary interviews. To her misery, 
every time afresh she read the truth of his 
love in every gesture and expression. 

Such a little thing, and so winsome. 
Bab was dressed for dinner — in soft white 
traihng Indian muslin draperies ; and 
seeing her, he felt as though he could 
sacrifice all that future heaven of which he 
thought, ah, prayed I to be near, if he 
could but kiss her sweet lips, and hold her 
little form, and gather her to himself; and 
then, as he thought in the space of no time, 
her purity saved him, as she stood there ; 
and with a rush of torturing remorse he 
bemoaned having even yielded to the wish. 
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She had a heart throbbing under her 
calm look and speech. She just lightly- 
touched his hand, and waited for him to 
tell his tale. 

* To-day is Thursday, Barbara, and you 
have not been to see Edith ; she is very 
anxious for you to come.' 

' Yes,' said Bab coldly. 

* Will you come now ? She is ill and 
fanciful, poor soul, and ' 

* You are sorry for her V repUed Barbara 
quietly. 

'Onp could not help it; she suffers so 
much,' he went on moodily. ' You will 
come V he added. 

For a moment Bab seemed lost in 
thought, then she said : 

'You are sorry for her, Denzil, now. 
Have you forgiven her V 

* God knows / cannot .'' he broke out. 
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She looked at him in terror and sorrow, 
and answered sadly : 

*It is for this, then, she wants me, 
Denzil, you will do it yourself/ 

* 1 1 Do you not know that it has been 
a living agony to go back to her, to hear 
her jibes, her taunts against you? — and 
that was not the least of the suffering ! 
Yet, so much I did for you 1' 

' She loves you so,' replied Bab. 

' Are you going to plead for her, Bab ? 
Bab, have you ceased to care V 

*Not careT she echoed, and turned 
away her head. He should not see the 
pallor creeping about her face and her 
trembling lips ; then, once again : 

* Why should she waDt me? Accident 
only has made our paths cross,' 

* You were sorry for her, were you not, 
on Sunday and afterwards, Bab V 
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* Oh yes ! but since then, Denzil, am / 
the one now that is sinning ? Tell me, 
why should / go to her V 

* She is ill. The doctors have been to 
see her — two. She has madly exposed 
herself; her chest is weakened, and at 
any moment ' said Denzil brokenly. 

Bab sank in a chair with a look of 
horror in her eyes. " 

' Do you mean that she is going to die T 

There was silence in the room. It 
seemed to grow darker; for the sunset 
was but now as a crimson thread in the 
sky. To the end of her Ufe Barbara 
would never forget that moment, with the 
heavy balmy scent of the flowers borne on 
the air. 

' Then — if she were ' he said, in a 

voice choked with emotion, *then you 
and I ' 
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'Hush— hush r she cried, her gentle 
voice all' jangled. 

They stood and looked at each other ; 
then Barbara, lifting her pale face upwards, 

said : 

' I pray heaven she may not die T and 
with feverish haste she went on : ' You 
may be mistaken, doctors often are ; do 
you not think so 1 She will recover — she 
must /' 

He groaned aloud. 

' It is more than I can bear/ he said. 
*One moment freedom, love, .and you, 

Bab, and then * 

In the dusk of the chamber he caught 
sight of Barbara's pale, stern face, as she 
stood in her white robe by his side like 
some angel of light. 

'And is this your manliness and 
strength. Colonel Talbot 1 Will you let 
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these fell temptations get hold of youl' 
she asked with quiet scorn. * She is your 
wife, and iU. Above all, she loves you, 
and by that right alone.' 

He struck his clenched hand on the 
table by his side. 

' Give me time,' he said. ' In time I 
shall forgive her. It is somewhat too late 
to turn saint all at once. Don't try me 
too much, not yet, Bab/ he went on 
harshly, to check the struggle in him. 
* You will come now to her ? God only 
knows why she wants you/ 

' I shall be with you in a moment,' she 
repUed, and so left him. 

* Sa Majesty, veut-elle dispenser de mes 
services pour une heure V said Barbara to 
the Queen. 

VOL. IIL 38 
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* Ou allez-vouz chfere enfant ? Shall you 
be long, petite f 

' My cousin is very ill, madame ; and if 
she dies/ .... Here the pent-up tears 
rushed forth, and Bab sobbed out 
loud. 

The Queen touched a hand-beU by her 
side. When the butler appeared she gave 
an order in German. 

* Of course you may go, chSrie. *! have 
ordered the carriage.' 

Bab had hoped that the Royal permis- 
sion would not have been granted; that 
only would have been a sure escape. 
And yet who knows if she had gone after- 
wards, too late, it might not have been a 
reproach ? So she put her own will en- 
tirely aside. She felt in a strange, un-. 
natural dream as she retired from the. 
presence 
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Denzil was standing with his back to 
her as she re-entered her own boudoir. 

*• * You can come V he said briefly, 
turning. 

' Yes.' 

She was putting a fur cloak over her 
thin evening gown. She had a white 
hood on her head. Denzil came closer to 
her, and before she was aware of it he 
was wrapping it carefully and closely 
round her. His hands lingered about the 
task. So long, indeed, was he that she 
lifted her eyes. A scalding tear fell on 
her hand as he pressed it to his hot, 
quivering lips. Then quietly and wearily 
she drew herself away. 

' Do not be afraid,' he whispered. ' Re- 
member, that whatever the issue may be, 
the result is the same. You and I will 

not — cannot change. Still ' 

38—2 
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* I understand/ she said calmly. ' But 
it is of yourself alone you speak.' 

* Why — why V he returned, catching her 
hand again and holding it fast, 

* Surely there should be no reason now 
why I should care/ she replied with a 
proud grace. ' Your duty lies with your 
wife.' 

* We shall see ; and God help me T he 
said quietly. 

She knew that tone too well, the master- 
ful strength of it. Whatever she felt, 
she would take care he should not see it. 
Her lesson was indifference, however much 
it hurt him — at first. She would act it ; 
so she laughed a Httle lightly. 

* One cannot always be in your heroics, 
Colonel Talbot. They tire me.' 

She walked to the window and looked 
out on the moon-flooded landscape, a 
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winged hour of Shelley's conception, who 
with his rhyme melts time to music. 

Bab did not dare turn and see Denzil's 
face, though the sky in its beauty swam 
before her eyes, the dense vault illumined 
with a silver haze and million darts of fire. 

He neither reproached her nor laughed 
at her ; he came to her side. 

* What a trouble I must be to your 
white soul, Barbara I But we know, do 
we not, each other's hearts?* . . . With 
one hand he turned up her face towards 
him. * My proud Bab, you cannot succeed 
— never I You think it better for our final 
peace. Your pride is a dintless shield ; 
but / am a soldier — a moral farewell, 
sweetheart, that is all.' 

He left her side. Nothing could have 
been more dangerously sweet than that 
silence. 
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They loved each other ; it was enough. 
A world of their own. A wonderful hap- 
piness seemed to pervade heart and brain. 

He was not unconscious of his power. 

Not a moment more and the carriage 
was announced. Barbara stepped in alone. 
All through that drive she could hear 
Colonel Talbot's horse trotting close to 
her. It was a strange moonlight journey. 
She did not even know where they were 
going. On a sudden the carriage entered 
a long avenue of overhanging trees. The 
house was one sheet of light ; not a point 
was in shadow as they came on it. The 
doors were flung back. 

* We have arrived/ said Donzil ; for he 
had flung himself off his horse and helped 
her to alight. 

The interior of the house was exquisite. 
Barbara gazed all round in amazement.. 
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There was no evidence of sickness. She 
might have been going to a reception. 
Denzil had left her ; she was alone. Her 
heart beat with suffocating throbs, but her 
whole impression was of luxurious comfort 
and rare artistic beauty. She longed for 
anything to break the silence, for there 
was not the sound of a footstep. The 
footman conducted her ceremoniously to 
the drawing-room. He opened the door. 

'Miss Carstairs!' he announced, and 
Barbara passed through. 





CHAPTER IV. 



The room was wide and long. The walls 
were covered with paper which was in 
itself a painting. Delicate couches and 
hangiDgs of a paJe sea-green, with an 
iridescent glow of rose. PiUars supported 
the carved roof, the floor was noiseless in 
its Persian carpets ; it seemed aU lighted 
with a gold, sunlike radiance from shaded 
lamps of Venetian coloured glass. 

Lying on a couch was the mistress of this 
home that looked a paradise. Her hacking 
cough went through Barbara's heart like a 
knife. A dapper little man approached her. 
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* Mrs. Talbot's cousin ? — ah yes I A 
little warning, my dear young lady: you 
must not excite her in any way. I can 
trust in your discretion, exactly/ 

So speaking he sidled past her and was 
gone. 

Breathing with a laboured breath, 
propped back amongst her cushions, her 
eyes closed, when Barbara approached her. 
The mortal pallor of her face was apparent, 
her restlessness intense. 

* Lallie 1 Lallie T cried out Bab, kneel- 
ing by her side and taking her hands in 
hers. 

Edith opened her eyes — unnaturally 
bright and large ; her lips were crimson 
and parched. She smiled with an effort. 

* Help me to rise,' she said, and Barbara 
lifted her. 

The woman pushed her clustering hair 
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back from her temples. She moistened 
her lips with some wine at her side. 

* You see a perceptible change V she 
went on, after a moment, 

Barbara shrank under her cold, search- 
ing eyes, and she could not answer. 

*Ah, you do. Well, I am glad you 
have come. You do not think I shall 
live ? No ; nor do I. It is a bad thing 
when doctors differ. I believe they have 
a long Latin name for my illness. Bah 1 
what matters? I have an English one, 
and that is poisoning.^ 

Bab started to her feet, a look of horror 
on her face. 

* Good heavens I you mean— — * 

' After all, I believe you do care for me,' 
was the reply, given in slow, deliberate 
tones. ' Not poisoning, as you think, but 
the slow arsenic of life ; a deadly, deadly 
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gnawing misery^ a heart-sick disgust. Ah, 
Bab 1 when you sent Denzil back to me 
did you understand that you w&re punish- 
ing me V 

The girl was standing in front of her. 

* Why did you send for me V she said, 
with swift, straight vehemence. 

' Sit down here,' said Edith, laying her 
hand heavily on Bab's. 

The light fell full on the cousins' faces. 

* Strange, strange ; / could never win 
him,' said Edith. ' Tell me, you have suf- 
fered, have you not V 

'Do / not show it?' asked Barbara 
shortly. 

*No; you still keep your roundness of 
childlike form. I made a great part of 
your unhappiness. Have you forgiven 
me ?' said Edith, peering into her face as 
if she would read her souL 
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* I do not know ; I suppose so/ replied 
Bab, hesitating. 

'Answer, once and for all. If you 
thought I was dying you would say yes, 
for you would know you would be rid of 
me ; but I want the forgiveness that will 
extend througrh life.' 

'There are other things,' said Bab 
slowly. ' My mother 1' 

Mrs. Talbot rose; she paced up and 
down a few steps, then she spoke at last. 

' Though I have never heard, I can well 
imagine what the world said at that time. 
Knowing your nature, I can feel how you 
must have suffered ; at least let me do you 
that justice. Your mother is an evil 
woman.' 

'My agony of mind and suffering has 
been unspeakable,* cried Bab; 'but the 
family do not know, and shall not. Those 
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nearest to me detest me, except my own 
at home and friends. Ah, I have them I' 

' Friends 1' returned Mrs. Talbot scom- 
ftdly. ' What friend is there in the world 
that would stick by you if you had an 
empty purse V 

Barbara thought of the man who in 
weal or woe loved her ; whether in satins 
or rags he would cling to her — and he was 
the husband of her cousin I 

Edith threw herself on the couch as a 
fit of coughing shook her frame. She lay 
back afterwards exhausted. 

* God help me I I am dying/ she 
moaned ; then, with an effort that roused 
back all her fading strength, she turned on 
Barbara : * and you — ^you are so full of 
health and life. Why is it so 1 — why V 

*Let me ring for the doctor. I had 
better go ; you are making yourself worse. 
Let me go T said Barbara. 
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An unutterable horror had seized her, 
but Edith caught her by the hand, her 
relentless eyes scanning her cousin. 

* I sent for you. I wished to speak to 
you. You wish to go. You are afraid — 
you have been afraid to meet .my husband. 
That is the truth ; but you need not be 
afraid 7iow. All love wears out ; and his, 
I assure you, is not enduring.' 

Barbara Carstairs removed her hand 
and bent over her, her clear tones ringing 
I^Jirough the room. 

' Edith ! Edith 1 ill as you are, do you 
still wish to do me a hurt V 

Mrs. Talbot burst into a passion of 
tears. What emotion was it struggling in 
her ? Was it remorse ? At all events she 
checked the better feelings in her nature. 

* Ah 1' she said, * you think when I die 
you will marry him ; but you would be 
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miserable. Do you know that he loves 
neither you nor me? He has never let 
me set foot in the home of his ancestors. 
He lets me go from place to place. Do 
you know what happened when I followed 
him once down to the Castle— our home ? 
The butler looked at me from head to foot, 
and asked me who I was. ''Your mis- 
tress/' I replied. He left me standing 
there, and I heard my husband's voice. 
He came out, and I followed him silently. 
He took me into a room exquisite in its 
arrangements; its centre attraction the 
picture of a girl, riante, like a living 
thing.' 

' There is the mistress of this place/ he 
said, and left me standing alone before it. 

'Who was it? Was it * 

'Yourself?' Edith replied, paused, and 
dropped her eyes, while a peculiar smile 
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flitted over her face. 'No; it was not 
you, Barbara ; it was another — a stranger/ 

The blood seemed to steal away all the 
girl's nerve and hfe as she heard. She did 
not move nor say a word. 

' So you see neither you nor I really 
gained his errant fancy ; and I — I was a 
fool 1 I took up one of his gloves where it 
lay. I have it still.' 

* Was she lovely V inquired Barbara, in 
a cold, dulled voice. 

Her cousin moved her head restlessly 
to and fro ; then she answered : 

' If the picture had been a faithful one, 
it was that of a lovable girl.' 

Silence in the room. Then Bab cried : 

* I do not believe it. I cannot.' 

< Ha I then you are a better judge than 
the wife, for all your proud, pure looks!' 
a brutal smile gleaming in her eyes. 
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The blood rushed to the girl's face in a 
bright, passionate flood; her eyes flashed fire. 

'Oh, silence, silence 1' cried Barbara. 
* What my life is matters not ; God only 
knows what a pitiful, forlorn existence ! 
Do not insult me — and he who is your 
husband, be assured that I do not for one 
moment forget it !' 

A deadly faintness came over Mrs. 
Talbot, but the torture of jealousy in her, 
the unsatiated longing for revenge, gave 
her strength. 

* Remember,' she said, low and with diflS- 
culty, * if you ever marry him you step ov^ 
my dead body P 

The effort had been too much ; her head 
dropped, and a faint red stream gushed 
from her moutL 

Barbara gave a peal at the bell; then 
she too, overcome, sank down. 

VOL. in. 39 
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' Lallie^ speak I' she said. 

When with hurrying feet the attendants 
entered the room they found the cousins 
lying stretched almost side by side. The 
strain had been too much ; Barbara's frail 
strength had given way completely. 

In a few moments she staggered to her 
feet; shudderingly she laid her lips to 
Edith's foreheard, who, lying back in her 
husband's arms, looked like one dead 
already. 

* Good-bye/ said Barbara, giving him a 
trembling hand. She paused on the 
threshold and looked back. Something 
prompted her to turn. 

' Lallie 1' a cry of quivering agony. She 

called her by that name for the last 
time. 

Mrs. Talbot opened her eyes. She 

murmured something between her pale 
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lips, then with a tired sigh nestled closer 
to her husband. 

Such a pain was at her heart. • Poor 
Bab, with bent head and faltering steps, 
passed out from that ill-matched pair. 
Ah, God I it was terrible to see Death 
so swift-handed touch with its lean talon 
a woman who was but in the first sweet 
summer of her years 1 

Through the night that followed Bar- 
bara roamed up and down in tearless grief, 
or knelt and prayed with her head bowed 
on her hands. In the hours that drifted 
by was the woman dying who had so 
utterly been her destroyer? The hour 
chimed on the stillness. Barbara started 
as if at a knell, and those words came back 
to her : * Across my dead body /' 

' Never, never 1' she told herself. So 
brief a while before that seductive dange- 

39—2 
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rous rapture had environed her, but now 
the whole force of a hideous truth en- 
circled around her like a web ; so cunning 
in its manufacture, would it never be un- 
loosed ? 




CHAPTER V. 

' Ay ! every drachm of woman's flesh is false . . . 
if she be !' 

Mrs, Claud Carstairs had left her 
husband I That was the crowning dis- 
honour she had done him. The woman 

whom he had cherished so fondly, spite all 

• , 

her idle coquetries, could never be thrust 

from his undying memory. Bonnie, win- 
some, and innocent. Ah, heaven 1 No ! 
these are not things to think of unless one 
would go mad. Think, instead of the 
horror that comes after, how the outer 
realities of life are all absorbed by the 
phantom within. Thoughts are swift, 
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born of time, unshackled, and they will 
fly back to the years that are dead. 
Colonel Carstairs remembers as if it were 
yesterday the young blushing girl - wife 
avowedly enjoying her first ball, a pleasure 
in which he, poor fellow, could see no 
wrong, while she went floating round so 
gaily joyous. He had believed in her 
against all the world ; shut his ears blindly 
to the truth, which he laughed at as foul- 
mouthed, malignant, and lying. But now 
all is over. What demon entered her to 
lay that spell over him with her constrain- 
ing influence, that inch by inch he had 
held the ground against right and might, 
trusting in her fair eyes and her winning 
smile ? Great God 1 What madness had 
taken hold of her ? 

Even then he could barely grasp the 
calamity that had come upon him. Even 
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now he will not, for he cannot realize the 
depth to which she may have fallen. And 
in his honest generous heart he finds 
excuses for her, that, tortured by the 
suspicibn that had come from his 
daughter's lips, in a wild unreasoning 
despair, the wife had cast herself recklessly 
down the precipice of destruction. So to 
him, perforce, she would remain; for, in 
spite of all his soldier's soul, his manly 
bravery, he was as a reed in her subtle 
fingers. Had she not with an unequalled 
cunning won him, her husband, from his 
old father, sister and daughter. She had 
cast herself upon his breast and cried 
bitterly when Barbara's letters had come. 

' Oh, Claud, Claud, my husband 1 How 
can I bear this from my eldest child? 
Y ou must know how dearly I love her T 

Some may say that such mothers cannot 
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live. This is a woman who is no mere 
phantasy of the brain, no phantom of the 
imagination^ but a reality. In that isola- 
tion of soul he could not cast out that 
dogged determination to fight against 
truth, that innate tendency for belief in a 
higher form, to protect a sinless soul, and 
this was the highest nobility of his mental 
strength. 

He sat by himself with a lost look 
wandering over his countenance. It 
seemed to paralyze him, the strangely 
silent subdued aspect of his Indian 
bungalow, at this hour mostly, for he 
would still conjure up what it had been 
even yesterday. He would have been 
reading aloud to her, while he watched 
her swift little fingers working 1 she, the 
prettiest picture in the gaily-lit, flower- 
scented room. He sat thus, like a man 
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but half awakened, when, from the ad- 
joining bedchamber, there stepped a little 
figure light as air, rosy flushed from sleep, 
brown curls all-abobbing as she danced in 
merrily, chuckling wisely to her wee self 
as she trotted along. Life in its earliest 
bud, featured with his wife's look. Then 
— God help him 1 — he awakes to the bleak 
unvarnished terrible truth. He stands 
motionless before their child, the mockery 
of the honeyed past, undarkened, without 
a shadow, pushing her hair from her soft 
blue eyes ; laughing in innocent mirth and 
gladness in his face, she says : 

' Papa I I'se want my mummy dear.' 
With an involuntary gesture, he spurns 
her from him as though some accursed 
thing had crossed him — her lips wore her 
mother's smile. 

The child's mouth quivers piteously. 
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He takes it in his arms and carries it back 
to its bed ; there, sobbing itself to sleep,' 
it lies, and he watches its tear- wet cheeks 
as it murmurs, even as it enters dream- 
land, * my mummy dear.* 

All was so quiet. It was a cool 
summer night in India, equivalent with 
our sharpest frost The flowers scented 
the air more strongly still at night ; they 
were heavy with great dews. 

She had gone without word or sign. 
But on the floor, under the mirror, he 
picked up a letter which, when he read, 
he knew that, though she kissed him in 
the morning, when the night fell she had 
known she would desert him. Then, even 
then, he would not realize her worthless- 
ness. He wiped away the cold drops 
that came on his brow, as with that con- 
centrated nerve-power and strength of 
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will he had thought of winning her hack. 
That had been before the sin of the past 
Too late to cast her off now, if once — ay 1 
twelve long years ago — ^he could have 
stained his life by restoring her to the 
proud position of wife. Was the weak- 
ness, so unmanly and shameful, to be re- 
peated ? Why, oh ! why ? He loved her 

still. But on the silence there came a 
curse, and it was on — his daughter 
Barbara. 

It was the expiation to his wife, but to 
the child vengeance. At her door he laid 
the wrong of Jqnny Carstairs. The lust 
was in his blood to punish Barbara; it 
was the recoil of hatred out of love that 
the words of his old father should have 
been fuMlled. Ah ! mad sophistries 1 If 
she were innocent, would she not have 
borne out bravely the suspicions ? He 
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did not know what the tax had been to 
Jane, that she dreaded her husband's eye 
— that at any moment all would be re- 
vealed. 

In this hour, when he stood alone in 
the night, the good and evil struggled in 
his soul. Twin-bom, cleaving together, 
one must be strangled. The result was 
pitiful. At all costs, he would save his 
wife. But he did not know that — ay ! 
not in a hundred years; nay, not in a 
thousand — would that Hydra-head of sin 
be quenched. It will raise its mouth of 
guilt and spit poison. His soul hungered 
for her still. Condoned once — condoned 
for ever. As for Barbara, the father's 
heart had died out for her, so the mother 
was taken at the expense of the child. He 
cheated himself into the belief that, driven 
nearly mad by the injustice of that 
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daughter's undyiug hatred that pursued 
her like a hound, she had left him to 
escape from the misery of it. 

The truth was this — that Jane Carstairs 
was a consummate actress, but gradually, 
under the ceaseless watch she kept, lest 
her husband should cast her off, believing 
in others, the terror grew unbearable . . . 
She had danced through her life, uncaring, 
never knowing a pang of pain, thinking 
that the first year of her married career, 
with all its hidden canker, was for ever 
wiped out from memory. But now she 
was again in jeopardy she never betrayed 
herself; her dissimulation would never 
break down, and she braved unflinchingly 
all that had become an hourly fear — and 
in such a moment she took the golden 
apple, of temptation, and flew from the 
ghastly presence of her own imagining. 
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This was the cunning that overstepped 
itself; she had not fathomed the deep 
passionate love of her husband, Colonel 
Carstairs — she would not wait in dread for 
the test to which she might be put . . . 

The dawn rose, wannly crimson red, 
bringing to all the world its resurrection 
of light He shuddered as the sultry 
warmth crept in. The stunning blow of 
misfortune made him exclude for one 
moment the purpose before him. Now 
was his hour of suffering when he knew 
the blank of life. He would take her 
back, but he would not set eyes on her 
fair false face after. She should live 
honoured under the shelter of his name, 
so that the world should not know the 
truth — she should be to him as a memory 
only, the living winsome maiden whom he 
had loved and married in her early youth. 
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He would be strong in his purpose. 
There was an awful unappeasable wrath 
in him against those who had urged her 
to this thing. As the bodily incarnate 
wrong herself, he would never believe 
her ; yet the blow was hard on him. 

The day, with its quivering lights and 
thousand beauties, is a-bloom, and he 
must rise up, seek her, bring her back at 
all and every cost of remorse, shame, and 
sorrow. He sat there still, his head on 
his outstretched arms. Ah 1 if his sister 
could have stepped softly to his side, and 
brought with her the remembrance of the 
old boy-and-girl days when he and she 
went hand-in-hand, loving one another — 
the curly-haired gleeful haughty youth I 
But for him now there was nothing but 
the abhorrence of hate against her, the 
lurking fire his wife had called up, crush- 
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ing down all the instincts of bia better 
nature. 

The tiny sound of a walking sigh from 
his child roused him ; then, barefooted, 
she dances on her bed, with nightgown 
, artistically draped on her wee round arm 
— dancing in the morning sunshine ; and, 
as he entered, sings out loud : 
' I'se want my mummy dear.' 




i 



CHAPTER VI. 

It was a damp, yellow autumn afternoon, 
with the sad melancholy moan of the wind 
sighing through the wooded grounds of 
Castlemaine ; and in a silence that was 
profound, towards the gathering twilight, 
a man on foot and alone took his way on 
an errand of which, in spite of his courage, 

he dreaded the issue. 

At last — at his bidding, with neither 
sin nor shame to mock his efforts he would 
take her, in all honour. 

Out of the surrounding gloom there 
steps Barbara I 

VOL. III. 40 
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He is at her side in a moment. Her 
quick gesture shows her shrinking, and 
yet her eagerness to hear. 

' She is deady he says slowly. 

* Dead I' echoes Barbara in a monotonous 
voice. 

Is she half mad, or sinfully indifferent ? 
She is conscious of her old lover's approach. 
He has her cold little hands in his; his 
words quick and eager on her ear. 

' My little love/ he whispers, ' there is 
nothing now between us ... ' 

The horror of it strikes her ; for the last 
three days she has seemed overweighted 
with an undefined misery. She wrenches 
herself away, and cries out loud : 

' Never I Oh God ! must we take free- 
dom at that price V 

Dead ! The whole shadowy gloom seems 
to throb with the one word. But her 
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syllables come on him like a blow. She 
sees him bow down before her, broken, 
voiceless, his haughty pride and power 
smitten by her speech. She quivers from 
head to foot, trembling and afraid, and 
the delirious cry of the dying woman 
haunts her. 

Then he turns towards her, and all the 
life in him gazes out of the agony in his 
eyes. 

* You have your revenge, now, child ; 
you know how to take it — and yet, God 
only knows how the memory of you — ^your 
love, your gentle strength, kept me from 
worse .... That wifel was she not 
mine? Could I not have stamped out 
her life? And you — you, Barbara — my 
little apgel^ now, when the moment comes, 
you must needs prolong my tortures.' 

' Oh ! Denzil, weep, weep for the dead 1 

40—2 
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It is all too strange and horrible/ whis- 
pered the girl. 

* You will be mine — once more !' he says 
quietly. 

She dreaded him then ; but she replied : 

* Oh I it is all much too soon — such 
haste ; and Denzil, you cannot be sure. 
I must only be the association to you of 
all the past. Wait I wait t till at least 
the grass haa grown on her grave . . . ' 
Then, with a pitiful cry, Barbara went on : 
* Oh 1 Lallie, my cousin ! if you knew this, 
you would rise up and curse me 1' 

A sob from him broke her words — a sob 
so terrible, so heartbroken, it echoed on the 
sUence and hurt her afresh. He stretched 
out his arms to her and gathered her close, 
bending his dark head over her brow. 

' Our suffering in the past,' he cried ; 
'surely it is sufficient expiation for the 
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present. Go, Bab ; but I will not release 
you from your promise. In time, will 
you come to me, sweetheart ? To whom, 
if not to me, is your love, your life given ? 
Not yet, perhaps ; but for the sake of the 
dead we should not surrender all. Would 
you tell me — would you, from a worldly 
scruple, consign me to live long in misery, 
through the very love you foster? No, 
little one, I say it shall not be.' 

The swift imperious resolved passion in 
his voice ceased suddenly. He pressed 
her hands to his lips ; the hot burning 
kisses thrilling her as he said : 

' Good-bye, Bab. Marry any other man, 
if you can 1' 

He waited for her reply. 

' Give me time/ she said falteringly ; 
and that was all. 

In that weird poetic pause between the 
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day and night, surely no woman had ever 
had a stranger wooing. 

But Bab could not let him go without 
another word. She looked upward at him 
mournfully. 

' Denzil — do not forget her too quickly. 
Death came on her so terribly. One 
moment she seemed in all the glory of 
her womanhood ; the next, cold and dead. 
Perhaps — who can tell ? — ^if you had loved 
her first, she might not have been so 
miserable and evil. But, oh I I cannot 
forget her. Never ! never ! poor Lallie 1' 
said Bab. 

' You must forget,' he returned. * What 
need to think of her^ poor soul. You are 
only embittering the future.' 

Barbara covered her streaming eyes with 
one hand. 

^ There is the sharpest sting of grief,' 
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she said ; * she is so soon forgotten I Did 
she suffer much ? Oh God 1 I hope not.' 

Denzil thinks, with a shudder, of the 
woman with her thirsty eyes — a haggard 
wreck so soon — the graces of her beauty 
lingering as though in hideous mockery — 
the fighting at the last for the life she had 
so madlv sacrificed. He cannot answer. 

Then at last he goes on with a passionate 
yearning : 

* Child ! let us throw back into an eternal 
abyss that broken, miserable past. Let us 
begin our lives afresh.' 

' We need not say any more, need we V 
says Bab wearily. She feels as if she 
could weep out her heart for some un- 
explained regret. 

The death of Edith has overwhelmed 
her in its hurling rushing into eternity ; 
besides — the poison of her last words 
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lingers with her. She feels like one Dumb, 
half- awakened to the words of Denzil. 
Something seemed to her inimitably sad. 
Where was this great pain ? 

' I am tired — very tired. Good-bye/ 
she goes on, after a moment. She is 
shaken to the very depths. Then she 
heard him speak very low and softly : 

^ Remember — ^you will not escape me ; 
I will wait — for, love, I trust you.' 

He had passed from her. Did she care 
if he would return ? She hardly knew 
the profound suffering in herself just then, 
but in her dreams the face of the dead 
seemed ever before her, with the grey hue 
of pulseless existence. A great grief was 
in her; that the full sweet light of a 
summer day, the song of the birds, the 
laughing loveliness of nature, were for 
ever lost to that poor soul. . . the woman 
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who above all others had so loved life, 
living openly and avowedly for its 
pleasure, then scarce with one drear word 
of warning, but with the scare of truth, 
the sea] of a swift malady, hurried away — 
ah 1 where ? where ? 

Thinking of her so, a terror such as 
must strike us in our own death-hour fell 
on Barbara. She forgot all the jealousy 
and vengeance of her dead cousin, but re- 
membered the ghastly reality of suffering. 
In those moments she forgot Denzil, her 
life and love, in one mad wish that these 
mute lips could breathe again some word, 
so as to release her of their horrible jibe 
and lie, for it seemed in the glad hastening 
of her lover to her, that it was but a sad 
sin. Should she aid him to fulfil it 1 The 
very thought was a horror to her; but 
then — it was the first revulsion : the 
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miserable ending to that which with child- 
like hope less than two years ago she had 
looked forward to as her divinest blessing 
— to be his little wife ! 



« 



So Edith Talbot was being laid in her 
last rest ; a long procession wound steadily 
to the churchyard. It was a bright, 
almost wintry day, the sun shone coldly^ 
yet beaming on the earth. Idle curiosity 
had swelled a crowd so that there was 
barely standing room. 

' And t' think we saw 'er so well and 
hearty, like, a week ago/ said one to the 
other. 

' What ha' she died of, then V 

They shook their heads as they re- 
plied : 

' They du say as it was her lungs as 
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carried 'er off ; but t' my thinking she 'ad 
death on 'er face from sorrow. She w^ 
not happy, poor lady.' 

* 'Twas a terrible scene, her death,* said 
another, taking up the conversation. 
'They say she was mad like with fear. 
You know, she was mighty jealous of her 
that's with the Queen; she as they say 
the Colonel's sweet on.' 

So, in but little more than a week, such 
knowledge had come for babbling tongues 
to whisper about, gossip gleaned from 
those that eat our bread, and for our 
return give us our whole life spied on, 
then whispered to others. 

The soldiers of Colonel Talbot's regi- 
ment came marching in, the band played 
a most waiUng melody, and then alone, 
walking erectly, bare-headed, with stern 
face and measured step, came the husband. 
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Upon him all eyes were fixed — mis- 
taking- that hard- won composure for in- 
diflference ; but had they known, they 
would have pitied his suffering before the 
tribunal of God in the horrors of night 
and solitude, when none were by to stand 
betwixt him and the remorse that de- 
voured him. Dead — he could feel for her, 
the woman whose sin had been in loving 
him 80 well. 

There was one other mourner, and that 
was Charlie Carstairs ; he had a sweet 
and manly air; his gold curls stirred in the 
wind as it blew. 

Somehow this sudden death bad 
appalled many who had heard — some 
chord of sympathy had been touched, 
and stranger eyes were filled with tears as 
the service was read. But the husband 
Diovud not a muscle of his face ; he stood 
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with folded arms listening — b]ut un- 
.consciously he felt that she was at rest, 
poor unhappy storm -tossed souL He 
would not think of her but as at peace, 
and when hope came to him and flooded 
his soul, he caught himself following the 
solemn words : 

' Man that is born of woman hath but 
a short time to live, and is full of misery. 
He Cometh up and is cut down like a 
flower ; he fleeth as it were a shadow, and 
never continueth in one stay/ 

So for the remaining span of his years 
he should not suffer. . . if in life he 
would have Barbara. A veil impenetrable 
as heaven's mysterious blue overspread 
the future and the farther past. The 
phantom laid should disturb them no more. 
Rare white blossoms were scattered on the 
grave. The days of her life were spent ; 
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she, having answered that dread call, had 
laid down, let us hope gladly, her sin and 
suffering, to find — 



' Where beyond these v 



—there is peace.' 




CHAPTER VII. 

* Death, like a friend's voice 
From a distant field.' 

We must weep, for we are left alone I but 
for him — */ heard a voice from Heaven 
saying unto me^ Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord.^ 

It had happened in the old palace at 
Hampton Court. For when an old man 
comes so near the time of his farewell for 
ever in life, it takes but little to quench 
the vital spark. By imperceptible degrees 
he creeps nearer the grave. Those harass- 
ing emotions which he had suffered could 
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not be borne without some heavy penalty, 
and the price came stealthily and stole all 
his nerve and hfe. That great dread king, 
in his unerring swoop, swept down, giving 
no hint of his swift coming. 

The sun was sinking, blood-red, behind 
the leafless trees, in the cold wintry sky. 
Barbara kept her watch alone. She could 
do no good, but what of that? To the 
last do we not hopef Downstairs wise 
men were in consultation with poor Mamma 
Nella, Sir John Carstairs their subject for 
discussion. Barbara saw, with a shudder- 
ing sigh, how feebly the breath came 
between the parted lips, how pallid was 
the old, worn, tender, beloved face. I 
would not make you sad ; yet callous may 
be, or hard-hearted, you must feel some- 
time in life unerringly. We had better, 
ohl far, put the inexorable truth before 
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us, for of all things in the world there is 
the one certainty that sooner or later we 
shall all have to bear in the awful combat 
— alone, in the valley of death. 

Barbara covered her face with her 
hands while she thought, and all the past 
seemed slowly to revolve before her in 
unceasing array. Brought face to face 
with death for the first time, it appalled 
her. The desolation of the last weary 
strife : what if God did not give her this 
placid reposeful sleep, and, wrestling to 
the last with her young life, she were 
forced into that dire battle? Life cer- 
tainly had not been an over-joyous song 
with her. She could remember — for could 
she ever forget ? — the loneliness of months 
in last Yule-tide, when all around were 
rejoicing, and she and one other true heart, 
Mamma Nella, seemed apart. She had had 
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some very hard things to bear, things 
which she thought would never quite 
make her feel the same Bab again, though 
she was in a time now of comparative 
peace. StiU, she seemed to have lost all 
the best flavour of life. Little matter, she 
thinks, of all the world's suffering when 
the end perforce is this, sooner or later, 
at dawn or at even. Life was but the 
shadow so fleeting; but this was the 
substance that led to the mountain- tops of 
eternity, and the sunset was spreading 
redly in the sky, and the old man was 
hurrying on, ever on to his last rest, his 
hand lying in his own Nella's, and the two 
were undivided. 

Ah I Jesu ; all over now 1 No more 
hard words, cruel taunts worse than blows ; 
they cannot hurt him. On the bed are 
laid two sprigs of rare blossom, so that he 
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should have earth's sweetest perfumes to 
the last. Poor afflicted ones ! they could 
not weep ; and indeed it was a scene more 
of triumph that another soul should wing 
its flight. Who can tell what those last 
moments may be, when each waits in 
tortured expectancy for the end. * Man's 
extremity is God's opportunity;' Sadly 
broken, weighed down, he had been ; nay 1 
not reluctantly did he take up his burden 
and lay at the Cross, for his faith was great. 

The daughter and the grand-daughter, 
solitary witnesses, stood with clasped locked 
hands close by his side ; a smile seemed to 
steal over the wasted pale face. 

• I'm going soon,' he whispered labori- 
ously. ' Poor little Bab 1 God bless you, 
my Nella I Only for you dear ones — only 
for you !' 

The eyes closed again, but the sweetest 

41—2 
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peaceful smile lingered on his fafce. Such 
was the greatest mercy of all. He had 
been permitted to forget — a hushed still- 
ness in the room. They bent over him, 
sore afraid, for was he not floating away 
in this strange slumber, at what paoment 
they could never tell ? But as the shadows 
lengthened the day grew dark ; the sound 
of a bitter weeping went up from their 
souls, for the well-beloved had gone, his 
soul glorified, never more sick nor sorry, 
never weary nor heart-broken; at rest at 
last. So Sir John Carstairs passed away, 
having done his work right well in this life. 
* Just one word to me, your little Bab, 
just a word !' she cries piteously ; and then 
they leave him, for the last time, knowing 
that the rare cunning of his hand is dead. 
Never more will his voice cheer them, 
support them, nay I never more. For * he 
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hath prepared himself with a white gar- 
ment, and is gathered to the bosom of the 
Lord.' 

Death had come on him very gently 
summoned him at last, but it said Come! 
and so the soul rose as the servitor must at 
his master's word, and spread out those 
wings which had imprisoned it in the 
mortality of the earthly frame, then flew 
carrying with it the works of the life in 
that clay it had left. Perfect and complete, 
it would fly lightly on the wings that bore 
it . . . imperfect, prayerless, sin-laden, the 
load would be draggingly heavy. In this 
case it bore away with it all the elasticity 
and force of a powerful mind, a true spring 
from the fount where God from the first 
had watered it ... all the good tempering 
of earth's cultivation, the elevation, and 
the vehemence of his heart and nerve^ the 
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vigour of intellect, the genius and the life. 
The IMMORTAL had gone, only the body- 
there, only cold, inanimate flesh . . . and 
yet why do we of the earth cling to it ? 
Ah I why? for around it seems to hover the 
spirit of the blest that has called it. The 
intellect with which it was gifted, the 
spirit, the courage, the grandeur, the genius, 
the exquisite love, and now . . . now we 
are left such an immeasurable distance 
behind, we grieve ; but if we are secure of 
the infinite good he has left us on earth, 
we are not wholly disconsolate; all the 
captious and fallacious reasonings, all that 
the cleverest and disputative say to wrench 
our faith from us, is of no avail when trust 
and faith come back with a rush, for oh 1 
we cannot think of our beloved ones as 
gone to no eternity. 

The wrenching of the soul from the 
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clinging body I Can I add one quota to 
lessen its terror ? turn it to joy ? I know 
not. But dead^ all has escaped us ; passion- 
less, pulseless. The nothingness of great- 
ness has slipped from all mortal grasp, and 
life is so sweet we hardly realize, till it is 
self-explained, evidence impartial and real. 
* Oh !' cried the great atheist, * if I had but 
the hours in number as the years I have 
lived !' Too late then for the voiceless 
yearning, the tardy repentance — the un- 
systematic rule of life, most dilatorily 
performed, deviating from all laws, cannot 
so soon be made straight and square. 

Stem-eyed, .unyielding as ever, stood 
young John Carstairs before his niece 
Barbara. Then was her moment, had she 
willed it. She only said quietly, ashy 
pale, and heavy-eyed, her lips curved in 
saddest manner : 
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* He lies upstairs. He died at five of 
the clock last night.' 

Better not follow the son, who alone in 
the chamber of death read the lesson that 
was given him. 

Where then the glory of his so-called 
powerful right ? There lay the fruits of it 
before him. He could hug to himself the 
thought that he had so efiectually com- 
pUcated the misery and perplexity of his 
old father's last days. Now he had lost 
him, did his egregious vanity and self- 
complacency unbend ? Be assured that he 
suffered terribly. His inexorable will, his 
cold determinations, were certainly shaken. 
Though knowing that such a moment 
must come, he was surprised in himself to 
see how unprepared he was for this shock. 
Keligion in his heart appeared the most 
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deluded self-reliance, a reliance which never 
doubted its own strength. He believed in 
himself. He had not relaxed, retracted 
one point, for his father's wishes. Latterly 
he had ignored the subject completely ; 
had taken Barbara's hand in amity, and 
spoken to his sister. Still, there had been 
that unalterable determination, a stubborn 
pride, and I think it was the former rather 
than the crediting of the truth of the 
woman he so unaccountably upheld. The 
pride of this individuality prevents any 
retractation. 

Perhaps the unparalleled stricken heart 
of his dead father was remembered by him. 
But no one seeing his face on that day 
ever knew all he had felt. 

John Carstairs will undoubtedly live 
honoured and respected — I doubt if loved. 
In his steady, sombre gloom and un- 
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swervinfif confidence he may rise consider- 
ably ; or perhaps he will be over-cautious 
and remain as he is. A monotonous, 
serene existence, no doubt ; somewhat dull, 
for he has no bold masterstroke of ambi- 
tion in his nature to make the world start 
and gra^p his enthusiasm eordiaUy. A 
strange temperament, stern and cold, re- 
Ueved of its eminently common-place by 
the individuality of its unyielding, un- 
pliant will. No wild fervour, no touching 
love and grief for the bereft, will hinder 
his daily routine. Perhaps he would not ' 
fiddle while Rome was burning ; but still, 
he would have drawn on his gloved care- 
fully, and remarked the inconvenience of 
it, and probably said calmly, 'Such is 
UfeT 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Last night the old year was rung out, and 
Barbara listened to the chime of bells, not 
knowing what the new had in store for 
her. To-day she is at Courtine. 

The Queen of Hungary kissed her little 
Maid-of-Honour on the brow and bid her 
farewell. That had been an affecting part- 
ing, for Barbara had wound herself round 
the widowed Royal lady's heart; and 
Sir John Carstairs had been dead two 
months. His end had been greatly 
honoured ; and a chaplet of flowers, with 
loving Royal messages, was laid upon the 
tomb of his last rest. 
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On this winter-day, let me take you into 
a radius of warmth and light, around a 
bright log-fire. Outside, the chill darkness* 
with the snow falling noiselessly, making a 
velvet carpet on the lawn. There was the 
clatter of tea-cups, the low laughter of 
girls, a pleasant group of luxurious comfort. 

Lady Rayston was wise in her genera- 
tion. She had insisted on Bab making 
one of the merry party. Also, Denzil 
Talbot was expected, but the wise Countess 
kept that little stratagem in her own 
bosom. She would not let Barbara think 
that hie had actually come thither on her 
account. 

Dorothy was there, sweeter, softer, robbed 
of a great deal of her sarcasm as a wife. 
Yes, she certainly loved Urquhart, a love 
that had grown, and of which she pre- 
tended to be ashamed. 
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* Husband^ she said once, nestling to 
him, 'I had almost to propose to you, 
you knew. Are you sure you are not dis- 
appointed V 

He was immensely proud of his gay, 
pretty wife. He could pronounce Bab's 
name without any hesitation now. 

' Are you sure f he had said with a mis- 
chievous laugh wavering in his eye, ' that 
you did not marry me 'for the sake of 
some frocks which history says ' 

' Oh hush r she cried, blushing scarlet, 
and laying a finger on his lips. ' Are you 
not ashamed of yourself, sir ? But then, 
you know,' with mock demureness, ' I am 
certainly a much nicer creature as a wife 
than a girl.' 

And so they were very happy ; for Du- 
Du was natured as one of those women who 
in her pride would have first rejected him 
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and then wept sorrowing at Ks feet with 
mingled tears and laughter, finaQy crying : 
* A vos pieds, et dans vos bras.' 

Dear bonny Charlie was in their, midst. 
Youth cannot always be sorrowful ; and it 
wafl not forgetfulness, but the sheer in- 
stinct of health and strength, that made his 
laugh ring out as merrily as of yore. 

* And you expect us to believe all this 1* 
cried Mrs. Stanley archly. ' Oh, Charlie, 
though you think you are a college man, I 
am very much afraid you fib like a school- 
boy r 

* A Ubel on my sex, Mrs. Du-du,' he 
replied. ' But I give you my word it is 
true. During my first term I was done 
as green as any — mildew 1 But now — 
ah I' he ejaculated with chuckling satisfac- 
tion, stopping. 

* What V said the Countess from her side. 
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* Well, I chouie the other fellows !' 
And he said it so simply all the men 
shouted with laughter. 

' Tell me/ went on Du-du, ' the worst 
thing you did V 

* In other words, what was the pinnacle 
of misdemeanours for which I was anointed 
by the fellows, and nearly expelled? I 
must consider. Ah 1 When I, not know- 
ing the proper dress, was tempted, in a 
weak moment, to put on, on the first lec- 
ture-day, a red robe trimmed with ermine, 
supplied me by another fellow. I will 
leave it to your imagination to carry out 
the depiction of the dons' and the bishops' 
countenances when, finding I had been 
screwed in on that identical morning fully 
arrayed in my scarlet, I, with the help of my 
blankets, took an airy flight through my 
window, falling into the loving arms of ' 
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'Colonel Talbot!' announced the butler, 
throwing the door open wide. 

'How do you do, Denzil? This is a 
great pleasure T said the Countess, rising 
to greet him with outstretched hands, 
smiling a sunny welcome. 

He looked wonderfully well, strong, 
handsome, with a charming smile, the 
look of a man who has thrown off every 
ill of life, and is commencing again 
afresh. 

' Welcome,' added Dorothy, also rising. 

* How glad I am to see you. What good 
travelling has done you 1 You will find a 
great many of your old friends here again. 
Barbara,' she said, with fine diplomacy, 

* will you give Colonel Talbot a cup of tea? 
I intend to have him all to myself for a 
few moments.' 

' That is if your husband will permit the 
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appropriation; said Denzil, with a low 
resonant laugh. 

Bab felt in a dream of untold content. 
She could have imagined in herself that 
this was the old sweet time come back, or 
rather that she was awake now from a 
hideous nightmare. 

* Well, CharUe, how are you? said Denzil. 
' As full of envy as ever, of you. By 

Jove, I flattered myself I had grown a man; 
but measured with you — Therms a muscle T 

* Here is your tea, Colonel Talbot/ said 
Barbara ; and she approached him, for she 
was determined if he could make such a 
show of manly strength and crush down all 
the past, she would do the same. 

He rose at once, and their eyes met as 
he took the cup from her. Du-Du had 
created a diversion with a saucy speech. 
Under the cover of it he said : 
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' 1 was grieved to hear your sorrow.' 

The few words of sympathy nearly 
broke down her composure ; but the next 
moment he had turned from her. After 
that she sat in a comer of the couch, the 
shaded Ught of the lamp &]Iing on 
her. 

He had plenty of time to look unper- 
ceived at her. A slender, black -robed little 
figure, her attitude of quiet sorrow was 
mournfully pathetic — the droop of her tired 
mouth in repose. He was glad of the 
subdued lights, that he could gaze his fill 
at her. 

By-and-by the guests left the room, in 
little knots or singly, to dress for dinner. 
Denzil and Lady Rayston were alone. 
She spoke first, 

' Your -wish will be gratified, Denzil, and 
here. It is for this I have always longed.' 
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He raised her hand to his lips. He was 
silent for a moment ; then he said : 

* I am not at all sure, yet, of her. She 
will wish to v^ait.' 

* I cannot think so/ replied the Countess 
decidedly. ' In a case SAich as yours and 
hers I could not advocate any delay. The 
world will not blame you. Besides, your 
probation has been so long.' 

' She may not think so,' he said quietly, 
all the brilUance of his conversation, the 
gladness of his arrival, subdued, 

* Do you love her as much V inquired 
Lady Rayston. And in her anxiety that 
all should at last be well with them, she 
positively trembled. 

' No,' he replied. 

' What r she echoed aghast. 

* No ; for I love her so much more I 
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She is part of my existence, I will give 
her time ; but in the end ' 

He could not finish his sentence. 

' I am satisfied,' she returned gently. 

The soft rustle of a woman's drapery 
as she came slowly along one of the vast 
corridors at Courtine, lighted dimly with 
shaded swinging lamps. In the recesses 
were long, low velvet couches. A large 
log- fire of scented pine- wood burnt in the 
old-fashioned tiled grate, easy-chairs were 
drawn before it, for these wide curtained 
places were one of the most favoured and 
eaay resorts in the house. 

Barbara was dressed in a gleaming, 
glistening tulle, pure white, of a foamy, 
frothy appearance, like a fairy's gossamer 
cloud ; a narrow black ribbon in her hair, 
fastened with a pearl arrow, a row of 
pearls round her throat. Her beauty was 
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of that fortunate kind that her white robe 
seemed peculiarly in harmony with it, 
when the piquancy and vivacity of her 
expression was replaced by one that was 
so fair, sweet and pure-toned, yet infinitely 
more sad. At that moment she was in 
an attitude of complete meditation; one 
round white arm rested on the carved 
shelf and supported her cheek. 

The curtains were pushed aside and 
Colonel Talbot entered; he recognised 
Bab instantly. The next second he was 
speaking to her. 

' I had thought I might find you here. 
What greeting wiU you give me, Uttle one V 

His face was flushed as he bent nearer 
her ; he craved for a tender word from her 
lips, but she would not meet his eyes; 
he hardly understood the conflicting emo- 
tion in her. 
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' Have they been taking care of you V 
he added, with a jealous ring in his voice. 
' You are looking very pale.' 

A rose flush wavered in her face at the 
old exquisite, masterful tenderness, her 
eyes filled with hot tears, unbidden, they 
would not be checked; nothing escaped 
his glance, nor the softness that for a 
fleeting instant curved her mouth as he 
had appealed to her. It was the same for 
them both, the awakening of all the old 
memories aud associations. She lifted 
her heavy eyes as she replied quietly : 

* We have had great sorrow lately.' 

' I know,' he said, in a low tone. * I 
hardly find a trace of the Bab of the 
barley fields in this white, sad-faced little 
woman.' 

* Oh, hush r she returned, with a rising 
in the throat, a swelling sob which she 
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found diflScult to choke down. * All these 
things are better forgotten.' 

She thought she could not bear much 
more; she was afraid to be with hhn. 
She sank into the chair behind her ; per- 
haps she had no idea what a helpless Uttle 
creature she looked still: her white hds 
were lowered, her small hands folded on 
her lap. The silence was torturing to her. 
Denzil Talbot, standing so near her, noticed 
every detail. Surely there could be no 
strongly-resistive will in her? Nothing 
that his love and determination could not 
sway? 

* We do not seem to have much to say 
to each other/ he said at last, somewhat 
bitterly ; then, as a woman's laugh sounded 
a httle way off, the murmur of two or 
three people approaching, suddenly he 
stooped forward. * Bab, Bab ! shall I ever 
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make you my merry, madcap sweetheart 
again V 

As his hand clasped hers, the old be- 
wilderment of feeling for a moment over- 
powered her. She longed with all her 
heart to look up at him, but something 
seemed dead in her, all that other self 
that was his ; she felt cold and shivering 
in all that warmth, with a strange, un- 
known fear. Just as Du-Du Stanley's 
voice could be heard almost at their side, 
she whispered hurriedly, with a frightened 
look that cut him like a knife : 

' Denzil, don't break my heart !* 

A gleam half amused, half mischievous, 
yet wholly satisfied, glimmered in Mrs. 
Stanley's eyes as she came upon Denzil 
and Barbara. 

*So you two are down first,' she said 
gaily. ' Is it from an overweening desire 
tor food, or for something dse f 
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The bright challenge died on her lips. 
There was no reply from Bab, but Denzil 
gave a short laugh, as he answered care- 
lessly : 

* An insinuation which I shall cover by 
retort : you don't live on milk and roses, 
Mrs. Stanley/ 

' Come now, Urquhart,' she said to her 
husband ; ' defend me from the imputation 
which has so sure an advantage over 
mer 

Then down the broad oak stairs, with 
many a laugh and jest, soft rippling fun, 
stepped the other guests. 

Amidst the hum of conversation at 
dinner, Denzil Talbot was remarkable for 
his keen wit ; for when he chose he was 
one of those who in the haughty domin- 
ance of power, with the gift of eloquent 
speech, arrested other minds to an apprecia- 
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tive suppliance. That maiden, gowned in 
white, caught herself hanging on every 
word that he uttered, just seeing his dark 
handsome face through the mass of exotics 
that divided them. Try as she would, she 
knew that she loved him deeply, felt inex- 
pressibly proud of him ; but a new feeling 
was in her apart from this. 

The face of the man she had known 
was never associated with the deep and 
bitter suffering which had found place 
here; she realized the difference between 
the two, the wooing, passionate lover of 
such a little while ago. Had she not 
known him, she would have dreaded that 
suave dignity, yet chill courtesy — that 
scornful and melancholy repose when he 
was silent — ^that tranquil, yet haughty 
power. She could imagine him well hold- 
ing in the passion of scorn, while lashing 
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with irony sharp as steel ; a man who had 
weU known the bitterness of life .... 
Two years ago — just that, alas ! What a 
lot Bab must have learnt of the pangs of 
resistance to analyze the depth of such a 
man as Colonel Talbot ! He looked across 
the table at her. The swift glance, like 
an eagle, read her as he met her sad 
sorrowful eyes. 

Later on in the evening he was the 
centre of a briUiant and attractive circle ; 
he never once approached Barbara. The 
Countess noted it with keen pain, Du-Du 
with some bewilderment. A merry round 
game was being played by Charlie and 
some other choice spirits at one end of 
the room; hushed tears were making 
Bab's head throb. She stole across the 
room, as she thought, unperceived, but 
Denzil opened the door for her. The 
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Countess looked up quickly and saw them 
disappear together. Silently Colonel Tal- 
hot lit Barbara's candle for her. 

' Good-night/ he said quietly, even care- 
lessly. 

She looked up half startled. 

* Good-night/ she repeated, and left 
him. 

, Du-Du Stanley, appearing a moment 
after, saw him standing there, his head 
buried in his arms on the balustrade, the 
very abandonment of sudden despair. She 
drew back softly ; tears rushed to her own 
eyes. She ran up by the back staircase 
to Barbara's door, and knocked lightly; 
then entered, and saw a crushed little 
white heap lying almost at her feet. 

'Bab r she said, in a frightened whisper. 
*Bab!' and stooped down to touch her, 
fearfully. 
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There was no light in the room, only 
the struggling beams of a pale moon. 
Du-Du, afraid of she knew not wh^ct, ran 
back into the corridor to get a light, and 
met Colonel Talbot with a lamp in his 
hand. 

* Good Heavens, Mrs. Stanley I what is 
the matter V he said quickly. 

^ Bab, Bab 1' she cried hastily. 

Du-Du never forgot the look on his face 
as he strode past her and into the room. 
She could not follow — she dared not ; but 
waited. 

'My darling!' whispered that strong 
man hoarsely. 

Then he raised that desolate little figure 
in his arms ; the light flickered on the 
sweet pale face. She had fainted! — was 
that all ? He was not sure that she 
breathed. 
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With a long, struggling sigh that seemed 
as if an errant soul had returned, she 
opened her eyes. She had no power to 
resist the hot stifling kisses that fell on 
her lips ; nor, perhaps, would she have 
wished, in that moment that was alm(»t a 
dream. 

He laid her down softly, and Du-Du, 
meeting him, forebore to speak as he 
passed her, unseeing there was such a 
marvellous tenderness on his own face — 
such a look of something recovered 1 And 
now indeed he could say, 

* I have tasted her sweet soul to the cote.' 

Da-Du found Bab lying there peace- 
fully ; on her cheek was a tear, on her 
parted lips a smile that seemed the very 
reflection of the man who had passed 
her. 
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All that womanly care and sweetness 
would do, she did, but never a word did 
E>he urge from the Barbara who eeemed 
lost in some sweet imagination of her 
own; she closed the door gently, and left 
her. 







CHAPTER IX. 



It "was a rare sight that winter's afternoon: 
the merry happy groups upon the ice : 
dainty Utile figures in scarlet and blue 
■went spinning hither and thither. Health, 
happiness, and hearty enjoyment beamed 
on eveiy fece. The pretty dark-eyed belle 
of the county was executing her ■passeul 
amidst her admiring cavaliers ; flushed and 
hot, Charhe Carstairs was whirling a 
dimpling, charming g^rl to the whistling 
of his own waltz. The whirr of the 
skates soimded like the hum of busy 
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From one of the windows in the draw- 
ing-room at Courtine, Lady Royston was 
standing with Denzil Talbot watching the 
gay throng ; but her thoughts were with 
him and Barbara. 

' A nd you will plead for me/ he said. 

The Countess gave a little deprecatory 
wave of her hand ; her tender eyes were 
tearful. 

' I do not believe in a third person/ she 
replied, half in protest. 

' Neither did / at one time/ was his 
answer, somewhat bitterly given : * but 
you have such influence with her. You 
see how she avoids me. If her Mamma 
Nella were here 1 She is a sweet woman, 
and by her love might have persuaded 
her — as it is, I feel very much like a man 
who has his last stake to throw. Come 
what may, I shall do it to-night.' 

VOL. III. 43 
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Just then the door opened, and Barbara 
came in. The keen frosty air had given a 
glow to her cheeks, which deepened per- 
ceptibly as she half-stopped on seeing 
DenzU ; but he passed her abruptly, and 
so left her alone with the Countess. 

Perhaps Bab guessed something from 
Lady Kayston's face, who would be faith- 
ful to her consigne. She crossed over to 
the girl's side, and laid her hand caress- 
ingly on hers while she spoke : 

'Bab, do you think you are behaving 
well to DenzU V 

Her tone was gentle, yet there was a 
certain amount of severity in it that made 
Barbara look up piteously. 

' What would you have me do V she 
answered at last. * When I see him it 
makes me think of her.^ 

' My sweet, what has possessed you of 
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such a morbid fancy 1 You can do her no 
good, and you are only hurting him 
through hurting yourself; for I do not 
believe you are indifferent/ 

* Indifferent I' echoed Barbara, clasping 
her hands tight. 

Then she put her head against Lady 
Rayston, and did not for awhile look up 
again. Then she seemed to grow restless 
with her own thoughts, for she rose up 
suddenly and cried : 

* I could never marry him — now. Oh ! 
could I, do you think ? When I think of 
Edith, I remember so many things — how 
she hungered and thirsted for his love — 
and it seems so terrible that she died in 
such trouble. And I beUeve it is best as 
it is . . . My heart aches about it so — an 
ache almost more than I can bear.' 

' Best as it is 1' repeated the Countess 

43—2 
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passionately. ' Child I how can you stand 
there and say that to nie ? It is heartless 
in the extreme. You did not deserve such 
a faithful love as he has given you, if this 
is your return. Do you mean that you do 
not love him V 

' Not love him !' returned Barbara, with 
sparkhng eyes and crimson cheeks. 'So 
much that I would die for him.' 

The Countess kissed away the hot tears 
that had welled up in the girl's eyes with 
her strong emotion. 

' Nay,' she replied softly ; ' live for him, 

and so make him happy ' 

« •« « « * 

* It would go hard with him T Denzil 
thought, if he could not win his own at 
last. 

He was great in all his passions : in his 
strength, his arrogance, he had trampled out 
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with an iron foot the past, and sought in 
the future the recovery of all that joy that 
had been smitten to the dust. 

Barbara had been invisible that night at 
dinner, for there was a large gathering; 
but now, later that night, he was at last 
alone with her in one of the conservatories 
— the subdued light from above falling 
about her as she stood in the shadow of 
the broad-leaved palms, the Eastern per- 
fumery trees of citron, while the water of 
tfee fountain fell musically on the silence in 
a regular rhythm. 

He saw a change in her — something that 
made his pulses beat quicker as he knew it 
was for himself Lately he had dreaded 
that cold calm glance with which she had 
trained herself to meet him; but this 
seemed to be his sweetheart of old. He 
took her small, trembling hand in his ; 
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but he would not allow the great surging 
emotions and personal feeling in him to 
move him from that gentleness which he 
rendered her. 

' My darling, will you listen to me now V 
he said. 

Ah ! a different wooing, indeed, from the 
time when he had roused that half child- 
like, half woman- Uke terror of the dawn of 
love. She tried to take her hand away, 
but he would not let it go, and held it 
closer, while his eyes softened with an un- 
speakable sadness, for he saw how she stood 
embarrassed before him, how ^e bent away 
from his gaze. It smote him with a fierce, 
cruel pain; it was such a sign of alien- 
ation. 

' And so I love to see you,' he went on, 
ignoring for the moment all else, and letting 
his eyes fall lovingly on her 
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Thus modestly attired .... 
A half-blown rose thrust in thy braided hair, 
With no more diamonds than those eyes are made 
o£" 

Look at me, Bab/ he added in his old 
imperious way. 

She started and trembled ; then she lifted 
her head quickly, and in her look there was 
all the old love and sweetness. 

* If you wish it, my lord,' she replied softly. 
His lips quivered as he heard the old 

name from her lips ; he stood silent beside 
her ; for a moment she held by his hand. 
Her face drooped on her white bosom, 
flushed with a hot, betraying blush. Never 
had she looked more fair. 

* Barbara, will you trust me with your 
life ? No one can have stolen my little 
love from me. TeU me, will you put 
yourself in my keeping ? God alone knows 
how I will treasure you.' 
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The colour burned afresh in her cheeks. 
She was half ashamed, yet wholly happy, 
for the time. 

He drew her gently to him, till her 
brown head was bowed upon his breast. 
There was a great peace around them. 

* My wife,' he whispered, as she drew 
herself away, but laid that kiss upon her 
lips. 

* Once he drew my whole soul through, 
As sunlight drinketh dew.' 

She did not stay long. And as she was 
slowly passing through a long moon-flooded 
gallery to her own room, she heard a 
woman's voice — a stranger's — saying : 

' Terrible, is it not, Mr. Stanley, how 
soon the dead are forgotten I Anyone can 
see that Colonel Talbot will marry again. 
Shocking, I think— before his wife is cold 
in her grave.' 
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A shudder passed over Barbara ; the 
blood surged up heavily to her temples, 
and made her feel dizzy. She groped her 
way towards the lighted passage, struck her- 
self sharply against an oak chair, and cried 
out in the pain. She felt sick and faint. 
It seemed ages ago that she had heard 
that strange woman's voice, and yet it was 
but a moment — a tall figure came quickly 
through the doorway to her side. 

* Bab — are you hurt ? What is it V said 
Denzil. 

' Oh ! what have I done V she replied, 
with a bitter cry. ' It has all come before 
me so clear. Let all the past hour be 
undone-unsaid.' 

She was half - kneeling, half -leaning 
against a chair for support. He could see 
her face all anguished ; he was unconscious 
of the heavy pressure with which he crushed 
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her soft bare arm in his hand ; he led her 
to the window, from which they could see 
all the broad land, dipped in its pure, spot- 
less veil of snow, washed in the cold moon- 
Hght radiance. 

' There/ he muttered rather than spoke, 
and pointing with one hand, * there, in the 
hay-time, by your love, you entreated me 
to go back to my wife. I went, and now, 
Bab — oh God 1 — what can I do to persuade 
you? What reason for this needless sor- 
row ? Do you think I do not know what 
you have suffered? When you wrote, 
could you help by the force of your own 
emotion showing your own misery. And 
now, will you choose this loveless exist- 
ence ? Ay I I ask you, will you, when 
you know that the one last hope of my 
life is fixed on you V 

*Ohl if I had but the words to say,' 
cried the tortured girl, ' to make you hdieve 
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how hopeless and impossible this new life 
of ours will be 1 Denzil, wipe me out from 
cdl your life/ 

' It is so easy, is it not ? When a man 
sees a woman once in his life, and after- 
wards finds out she is his cdl, she may be 
no better, no lovelier, no sweeter — and yet 
there she is in his heartstrings, and he can- 
not root her out. • Child ! child ! how have 
you bewitched me ? I cannot live without 
your 

*You think so now, perhaps,' replied 
Barbara, with tears choking in her throat. 
* But love is dead.' 

' Was it dead a few moments ago V he 
said softly, ' when I read it in your eyes, 
your lips V 

^ It is a glamour that comes over me ; 
only that ' she answered wearily. 

* This is all morbid, unreal, fantastical I' 
he said quickly. * If I could make you see 
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the truth — for I will not acknowledge the 
reason nor right of the stubbornness with 
which you have set yourself against me. 
The world will say much, great liar that it 
is ; but at the worst it can only say you 
have married your cousin's widower. 

' Ah r she cried, as if the words had cut 
her ; and then she could not help thinking 
of life without him. A rush of love, 
bursting all bonds of calculating restraint, 
flooded her soul. 

He had half- turned from her. A moody 
expression was on his brow, when suddenly 
he felt a pair of soft round arms steal 
about his throat ; he bent his head, and a 
little mouth was within an inch of his. A 
voice v/as saying, half in tears, half in 
mirth : 

* May I kiss that frown away, my lord ? 
My love ! my God — my all !' she murmurs, 
pressing her soft cheek to his, giving him 
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for once the rapture of her feast of love ; 
heart to heart pouring out as a fount the 
riches of the spoil for which they have so 
madly yearned. 

He held his prize in a bondage, as if he 
never intended to loose her out of that 
tender imprisonment again, for she had 
crept there willingly. 

« « * * « 

' They are divine/ cried Du-Du Stanley, 
and she stood back to admire the effect. 

It was Barbara Carstairs' wedding morn- 
ing. The sun glistened through the 
window panes, and undid so very swiftly 
all Jack Frost's cunning intricacy of labour. 
Ah ! it was a lovely morning— every dew- 
drop glistened and shook under the 
beauteous radiance. 

After that night it seemed to Barbara 
as if she could never bear her lover out 
of her sight. On the day after, when she 
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awoke, she felt that the earth was fair, and 
she was, oh ! in such a world of content— 
and that she would yet live to settle a 
blithesome account with that very world 
which she had reviled— and all the misery 
of byegones had given afresh a new lease 
of life of more wonderful beauty — a new 
birth full of joy, fresh and pure from the 
extinction of the old. 

Colonel Talbot sold his commission ; 
and what a laugh he gave when Lady 
Rayston said to him quite gravely that 
etiquette would demand him to keep com- 
pletely away for quite a week, and at the 
utmost he would only wait a month, he 
said, and to-day khey would be one — man 
and wife. 

Bab had given admittance to all her 
attendants, Du-Du Stanley among them, 
and now she was dressed. She had not 
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seen Denzil ; but the night before she had 
lain awake, and she had heard him arrive. 
« « « « « 

The be^ls were chiming out right 
bravely. There is a placid rejoicing on 
Bab's face, but there is a quiver at the 
mouth. A quick light step is heard out- 
side the door, and Mrs. Stanley threw 
it wide open — she caught Denzil as he 
passed. 

* Come and look at her I' she whispered. 

Denzil stood on the threshold ; but his 
eyes rested on nothing but his Barbara's 
face. He noted the sweet shy expression, 
the tender maidenhood of purity, the half- 
veiled eyes, as she stood before him ; and 
as he looked he could for a moment fancy 
that it was but yesterday he had seen and 
fallen in love with her. This was no pale 
heart-broken Bab of the months past, but 
it was a girl with her cheek painted a 
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lovely red — this was the Barbara he used 
to love — used to love ! Could there ever 
be any past in that passion of existence ? 

'They are divine/ Du-Du had said, 
referring to the magnificent diamonds 
which Bab wore, glittering on every point 
of her — ^twinkling on her tiny shoes, her 
waist, catching every reflection of light. 

Denzil looked up and caught Mamma 
Nella's eyes upon him, . ah 1 so wistfully 
sad. He stepped forward, and with that 
loving courtesy that was one of his greatest 
charms he kissed her two hands. 

' I am going to steal your darling ; be 
assured I shall make her happy, for you 
have been the mother's nest to which she 
has always clung.* 

There was silence in the room, for he 
left hastily. One by one each went 
quietly ; and Bab and the woman who 
had been such a rare loving - beloved 
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guardian to her were locked in each other's 
arms. 

' Heaven bless you, my sweet, now and 
always/ she murmured through her blind- 
ing tears. ' My wee blossom, how can I 
part with you ? I shall miss the pressure 
of your tiny hand, the sound of your 
voice ; this is our real goodbye, my ownie, 
my lamb that God gave me T 

They cling together, those two that 
have loved each other so well — ^with hands 
fast pressed together they descend the 
staircase. 

There are no other guests in the house 
except Du-Du Stanley and her husband. 
It is to be a very quiet wedding ; but 
Denzil would have his bride in white, and 
the long satin folds train round her, spot- 
less in their fair beauty. 

Charhe is waiting in the hall ; he is in 
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his element, for he can imagine no greater 
joy on earth than to see his sister wedded 
at last to the man of her love. 

The road and church are thronged with 
spectators — ^the tenants of Courtine are 
here en masse. Only too swiftly the 
carriage bears Barbara Carstairs to the 
church. 

* Eh ! but she takes it quiet/ says an old 
man in a loud whisper, as they see her, as if 
at a focus all attraction is centred on her. 

A low murmur of approving pleasure 
greeted her. The bride's face at that 
moment was something to be wondered at ; 
she seemed in a dream ; on her lips was 
even a smile. Nothing could have been 
more calm than her aspect. 

* She du seem to tread on air ; eh 1 but 
she's a bonnie wee woman,' ejaculated the 
man who had spoken before. 
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The whole church was a living mass of 
white, with here and there a delicate 
colouring. There were none there that 
morning who, seeing Barbara, were not 
touched to something more than admira- 
tion as she slowly moved up the aisle. 
The light of the winter sun fell bright and 
clear on her robes, dying them crimson 
and purple from the coloured windows, 
and falling on her young head with its 
white coronal of virginal flowers. 

' What have I done,' thought Barbara, 
' that I should be so blessed V 

Denzil came forward and led her to the 
altar steps. Tears, and she could hardly 
herself explain the cause of them, filled 
and overflowed the eyes of Lady Rayston. 
She saw the dark head of the man whom 
she had loved from his youth bowed, as he 
stood at the side of the woman with whom 
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at last he should share his life as no other 
had ever done. 

The syllables fell slowly and solemnly 
on the hushed silence ; the words rolled 
on from the Bishop's lips of that grand 
and wonderful charge for confession. 

It was over ; the ring was upon Barbara 
Talbot's finger. That rapt look had not 
left her face as she looked up in her 
husband's eyes — his wife ! The sound of 
the wedding hymn trilled from the boys' 
throats hke a choir of angels. 

' Woo'd and married and a'.' 

God bless you, sweet Barbara 1 Ay 1 
surely at last your troubles must be over ; 
in a dream you have signed your name — 
in a dream you enter the carriage, but, 
nay 1 it is not a dream when your husband 
kisses you on the mouth and calls you 
wife! 
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CHAPTER X. 



Claud, Colonel Carstairs, was seeking his 
wife, and now he had found her. 

The day had been oppressive in an over- 
whelming heat, though it was supposed to 
be the coolest month in Calcutta. But 
now, as the sun sinks into its western 
fires, a refreshing breeze is wafting itself 
gently through the land. 

Upon the terrace of one of the chief of 
the hotels is a group of men and women. 
They have sauntered out before dinner in 
their light, airy evening clothes. Pore- 
mpst among the women is one whose 
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laugh is the loudest, whose wit is of the 
brightest, who looks young, radiant, and 
happy. She is looking into the handsome 
face of the man who half lounges, half sits 
by her side. 

It is Captain Christian. His smile is 
as charming as ever, his manner most in- 
sinuatingly tender. Mrs. Carstairs gives 
gives him a tap with her fan lightly on his 
arm. 

' iToaginezI she says, with a light laugh, 
* finding you here. Now that we have met 
again, for the sake of ''auld lang syne," 
you should give me more of your atten- 
tion.' 

A smile half curled his lip; then he 
turned towards her. 

' I beg your pardon, Mrs. Carstairs V he 
replied questioningly. 

She bit her lip hard ; then she threw a 
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great amount of tenderness in her tones, 
and her eyes were very soft. 

' Tell me, then,' she said, ' of what you 
are thinking. Something that will inte- 
rest me ; you were used to do that in the 
bygone time/ 
^ ' One changes as one grows older, Mrs. 
Carstairs,' he returned, with a forced 
laugh; 'and the subject of my thoughts 
would not perhaps interest you.- I was 
thinking of my wife.' 

She felt herself turn pale to the lips. 
This then was the secret of his softened 
manner — his wife ! 

' I did not know that you were married/ 
she said, after a moment, in a hard, cold 
voice ; then she recovered herself with an 
effort : she let her eyes fall on him with 
just the same tender interest as she an- 
swered him : 
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' You might certainly have done a worse 
thing, Captain Christian ; I hope it is not 
too late to congratulate you.' 

Two other oflScers walking near at hand 
arm-in-arm caught the upward look of her 
eyes as she spoke^ and smiled at each other 
significantly. 

* What a flirt that Mrs. Claud Carstairs 
is ; I believe she is the kind of woman 
who would make love to the man who 
measured her for her coffin 1 Bah T and 
the young man turned away in disgust. 

His friend laughed low as he returned 
serenely : 

'How plainly that shows, my dear 
fellow, how unaccustomed you are to 
Indian society and its morals. It is quite 
refreshing, the odour of dear old England 
that you have about you/ 

' How old is she V replied the other. 
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'Who? oh, Jane Carstairs? — forty, if 
she's a day. Wears well ; for she is never 
found out in any .of her peccadilloes. 
Curious how those women swim through 
life so contented with their intrigues ; live 
well, and are, moreover, happy. What 
medicine can they have to stifle their con- 
sciences? Upon my soul, Leshe, I am 
sick of the contaminating influence that is 
owing either to the climate, or heaven 
knows what, upon our best women in this 
country. Mrs. Carstairs is but one ex- 
ample out of many. It may sound strange 
from my lips — I am no preacher — but 
such women are odious in my eyes; the 
more so that under the mask of God-given 
beauty and kittenish-looking innocence 
they hide such crafty cunning with all the 
expressiveness of frankness and sincerity.' 

' You speak feelingly/ replied his friend. 
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' I do ; for I have not yet forgotten the 
creeds from a mother's Hps. Colonel Car- 
stairs himself is a man of the truest honour 
and sweetest nature, and he is deceived, 
gulled, by a woman like that. See, Leslie, 
take it as an illustration of many others : 
bare-necked, dress cut low, a winning 
smile, a moving eye, a gentle voice, a 
shawl cast coquettishly over her head — 
such is Mrs. Carstairs ; and that woman is 
a mother and wife !' 

They passed on. Little had they dreamt 
that the echo of their voices, lost among 
the buzz of conversation and laughter be- 
hind them, had reached the ears of the 
husband, Claud Carstairs, himself, who by 
the evidence of his own eyes, the evidence 
of his own ears, would convince himself of 
the sin of his wife. 

And here and thus she was watched by 
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the man whom love had made a slave. 
He thought he had never seen her look 
more lovely m her fairest hours. Could 
those eyes betray him ? could those lips be 
treacherous when they curved in such 
smiling, captivating innocency ? 

But Sarah Beaudesart had seen him, 
and with her lynx eyes had swiftly inter- 
preted almost his every thought. It was 
not the instinct of love that prompted her, 
or even such faithfulness as an evil woman 
would give to a weak one, that prompted 
her to approach Mrs. Carstairs and warn 
her; but a fear for herself, completely 
selfish. She thought she read danger in 
Colonel Carstairs' face. 

With a slow movement the * fine ' Mrs. 
Beaudesart approached her. 

* Jenny, have you a pin? she asked; 
and pretending to take it from her, bent 
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down and whispered : ' Your husband is 
here. Does he know the truth f 

'Let me fasten it for you/ said Jane 
readily, with the alertness bom of fear 
and suspicion, rising and arranging Sarah's 
shawl. ' Nol she returned, in a murmur. 

*Do not implicate me,' said Sigtrah 
softly, with a warning glance. 

White to the lips, Mrs. Carstairs smiled 
scornfully as she replied louder : ' You 
coward /' 

The two Women's eyes gleamed dange- 
rously as they met. 

'Calling each other bad names, eh 1' 
cried Major Beaudesart, approaching them, 
and speaking loudly, half jocosely, warmed 
with wine. 

* Oh dear no 1' Jenny Carstairs replied, 
with a light laugh ; ' Sarah is such a 
coward in regard to catching cold.' 
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Then the little woman gathered her 
fleecy shawl a degree tighter round her, 
but a tremor was shaking her from head 
to foot ; the air to her was sickly faint, 
the gaily-dressed crowd passing to and fro 
grew dizzily indistinct to her eyes; a 
terror laid heavy on her for knowing that 
her husband was there ; he having traced 
her, had he found her out ? The dagger 
that would destroy reputation, shatter all 
fair fame to the winds, was suspended but 
by a single hair. 

It was a protracted torture to her, sitting 
there ; she dared not look as yet and meet 
the eyes of the man she had betrayed. 
Long ago she had regretted the folly of 
the act that had persuaded her to flee 
from her husband and child. 

Would Sarah be silent ? Mrs. Beaude- 
sart was coming her way again. Jane 
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Carstairs rose at that moment. Captain 
Christian came up to her. 

'Good-bye, Mrs. Carstairs/ he began. 
' I join the ship to-morrow, and leave for 
England.' 

He looked as if he would have wished 
a little sentiment in that parting. Jane 
saw the moment to turn it to account, for 
if her husband associated his suspicion with 
him she was safe. 

Just then there seemed to be a lull 
among the talkers; a good many had 
moved away, and each word of his wife's 
clear ringing voice fell distinctly on 
Colonel Carstairs' ear, strained with an 
agony to hear. 

* Good-bye, Captain Christian. Bon 
voyage, she said, with the utmost non- 
chalance giving him two fingers to take ; 
' and though I have not yet seen her. 
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remember me kindly as an old friend to 

your wife/ she added gaily, and then left 

him standing there, while she moved on 

and called out, with her head thrown back 

over her shoulder, looking remarkably 

bewitching : ' After all, I believe I had a 

hand in your forswearing bachelorhood T 

She had fluttered through the open 

window with that saucy challenge on her 

lips, her eyes sparkling and shadowless. 

The consummate actress in her had 

triumphed, and without a word to him nor 

a look. Colonel Carstairs turned away 

adoring her still more. Even as she had 

been his idol, so she remained. His 

honour bent like a supple withe in her 

hands. 

***** 

In the whole gamut of earthly music, 
surely the band, concealed in the garden. 
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never played a more plaintive air ; it was a 
rhythm that stirred the heart, and made 
one tearful— it arrested the attention, and 
made one choke in one's throat. 

Mrs. Carstairs sat in all her bravery of 
attire, with her face buried in her hands ; 
it would have been impossible to see a 
more agonized expression than there dwelt 
on her countenance. She was the mother 
of Barbara, and she had somewhere in 
her nature those deep sympathetic chords 
which had been choked so long. Hot 
tears of unavailing regret rose in her 
eyes, for it was the beginning of that 
retribution that, sooner or later, falls like 
a doom on a sinning woman. 

A knock came at the door, and, simul- 
taneously with it, Sarah Beaudesart en- 
tered.. She c^efuUy locked it after her. 

' Heavens I' she cried ; * you had better 
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bolt yourself in, Jane, if you give way 
like this r 

Then she sat down with a half smile on 
her cruel lips, a lurking sneer in her cruel 
eyes. 

' What am I to do, Sarah V said Mrs. 
CarsW., comi^ nea^ her. 

Mrs. Beaudesart looked at her critically, 
then she laughed shortly as she said : 

* Upon my word, Jane, this half hour 
has made you look older then me.' 

Jane Carstairs looked across at the 
glass, and shuddered at the reflection of 
her white face. 

* I should not wonder if I went mad,' 
she returned ; then added feverishly : ' But 

what am I to do ?' 

« 

' Of course, you know, without me you 
can do nothing !' 

She spoke very slowly, and watched 
VOL. in. 45 
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the eflfect of her words. She was playing 
with Jane like a cat before it pounces on 
a mouse; ' 

Despite her other faults, Jane answered 
to the spur always with a kick. She ill- 
brooked such words. She was silent fully 
a moment ; she took a furtive peep out of 
her long lashes at the smooth smiling face 
of Sarah, then her nerve %ind strength 
came back to her. The blood rushed to 
her face ; she was ' game ' for this parry- 
inof of lances with the woman who was so 
false a friend. They knew each other well 
— those two — their individual power, and 
the depth of their hate for one another. 

' Of course, dear Sarah, such affectionate 
friends as we are, we could do little or 
nothing without each other.' 

Involuntarily Mrs. Beaudesart admired 
this spirit, but she said maliciously : 
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* Why were you trembling with fear a 
moment ago V 

Jane shot her p. keen glance, then 
she smiled outright, while she replied 
silkily : 

* I expect you^ Sarah, often have such 
moments ; they rise in dread proportionate 
to our previous gaiety/ 

' No, I do not have them ; they would 
be much too fatiguing.' 

Sarah yawned behind her hand 

* Ah I lucky you/ went on the other 
sweetly, 'to have the cause without the 
effiscdr— and, besides, Major Beaudesart is 
singularly obtuse !' 

Sarah's lips curved ominously; she 
opened fire at once : 

'What cause are you going to assign, 
Jane, for leaving your husband and chUd ? 
Have you thought of it V and she fixed 

45—2 
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her large cold passionless eyes upon Jane 
Caistairs. 

Colonel Carstairs's wife dreV her eye- 
brows together with an expression of sur- 
prise. 

' What do you mean, dear Sarah V she 
asked innocently. 

* Your husband imagines it was Captain - 
Christian. / know ; now what shall pre- 
vent me telling V 

Jane caught the sinister meaning. At 
that moment she loathed herself for 
having put herself in the power of such a 
woman ; then she answered abruptly : 

* Diamonds suit you, do they not, Sarah V 
Mrs. Beaudesart's eyes gleamed avari- 
ciously as they looked on the scintillating 
sparkling jewels that circled in a broad 
band on Jane's round white arm. She 
was sweetness itself as she replied : 
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* Why do you ask, dear V 

With fingers shaking in her suppression 

of rage, Jane unclasped the rich bauble. 

She had a passionate love and admiration 

for it herself ; she restrained herself suflGl- 
ciently to place it in Sarah's lap. 

' There, you take it ; diamonds are not 
becoming to me. Secrecy has been bought 
by gold before.' 

Mrs. Beaudesart pretended not to hear 
as she fingered the lovely jewels now her 
own ; but seeing Jane's face, she knew 
that at that moment Mrs. Carstairs would 
willingly have cut her in the face with the 
diamonds. 

* You sweet generous darling f she 
gushed, with becoming hypocrisy, rising 
as if she would kiss her ; but Jane drew 
back, and said coldly : 

' I am glad you like it. If you see my 
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husband, say that my visit with you 

would have terminated to-morrow/ 

Then Sarah left the room, and a moment 

afterwards Jane Carstairs heard her saying 

in the passage : 

* How do you do, Colonel Carstairs ? 
why, what a lover you are ; have you come 
after your dear little truant wife V 

' Where is my wife V she heard in quick 
deep tones. 

' Resting in her room, I believe. Yes ; 
that one, No. 12, on the left side.' 

Jane swung to and fro ; * she was sick 
with faintness. At that moment the door 
opened Her husband stood before her ; 
she staggered towards him, and he caught 
her in his arms. 

Admirably done, Mrs. Carstairs 1 Could 
not have been better if you had planned it 
beforehand ! 
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My readers, may I sometimes step down 
from the pedestal on which I am placed 
with my pen, alas ! not sufficiently out of 
your reach so as not to hear the caustic 
remarks you are making ? May I step 
down, I say, to speak to you for a moment, 
and dwell upon the characters of the 
living flesh and blood. As Thackeray would 
say, you will have found out that Mrs. 
Jane Carstairs is ' uncommonly flexible in 
the joints/ She used her flexibility to 
advantage did she not, in this last chapter ? 
which I hope, for the sake of my lady 
readers, is sensational. Are you sorry 
for her? I am. For all the distortions 
of the good in her, for all that has gone 
awry in her life. I do not excuse her. 
How can I ? I will leave her where she 
is for a moment, and take you to one 
whom I hope you love, with all her dainty 
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grace — Barbara Talbot. You will not see 
much more of her now. . . . and then for 
our farewell to dear Mrs. Pierpoint, with 
her fat unctuous chuckle, her fat amity, 
her fat dinners. I wish — oh ye Powers ! 
— I had such an amiable aunt. Such an 
aunt to take such kindly interest in my 
getting up and my lying down. 

You recognise the lashing of my ironical 
pen ? You do ? Then with the profoundest, 
bow to you all, I leave you to continue. 





CHAPTER XI. 

' Can there be such a thiog as falling out 
of love V 

And the questlou was prompted by the 
fulDess of her own joy. 

Torlynne was bathed in a flood of sun- 
light. It was mating - month, and the 
birds twittered and chattered on every 
bough ; how affectionately they put their 
little heads together ! what a lot of court- 
ing they had to do, and how speedily they 
seemed to wish to get through it I 

Barbara Talbot had stepped out of her 
boudoir this radiant, lovely morning, and 
was standing on the balcony that circled 
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her windows. Her brown hair, coiled ou 
her small head, caught the reflection of gold 
in the sun. She put her arms restfuUy on 
the balustrade, and looked on the beauty of 
the land around her. Her face had just a 
faint melancholy in it, her lips were curved 
pensively, but she was more winsome and 
fkirer than ever. 

It were hard to say where the added 
loveliness lay, but it was there — luminous 
with the love-light of her wifehood ; 
her eyes had a wondrously changed look 
of something that had come to her. She 
had then stepped across the boundary of 
her girlhood. 

' Oh, you persevering little lover ! will 
not your sweetheart have you V cried Bab, 
and then threw a crumb from a biscuit 
she had in her hand between two ardent 
wee sparrows. 
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Away with love to the winds when 
such a material enjoyment was at hand ! 

There was an abrupt termination to the 
wooing, a hopping of little feet and a 
greedy scramble. 

Barbara's joyous laugh, full of mirth, 
rang out merrily on the silence ; it was 
answered by a whistle, and Bab, shading 
her eyes, saw her husband swinging up 
the walk towards her. 

' Good morning to you, madam ; and 
what do you do at this early hour V he 
demanded, as he came to her side. 

* Watch for my lover, my lord, when 
my husband turns his back,* she returned 

gaily. 

*And where do you find him, pray, 

madam, I should like to know V he 

replied. 

* In my heart, my lord, where only true 
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love shall dwell I' and he took her sweet face 
in his hands and gave her a kiss. ' Would 
it be possible, Denzil/ she continued, a& 
she nestled to his side with one hand in 
his arm, 'would it be possible for us to 
fall out of love with one another, do you 

think r 

' Perhaps, if you set me the example,' he 
replied promptly. ' But when that- time 
comes,' he added, 'give me due warning, 
so that I may be prepared.' 

'No I don't jest, DenziL I am ia 
earnest,' she began. ' If * 

*If— if I "Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof," my little woman, and as we 
have to bear the insupportable suffering of 
at present loving one another, let us ^ 

* What V she murmured. 

*OhI wife! wife!' he returned, instead 
of answering her, and looking at her 
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quizzically. *Are you really wishing to 
flirt with your husband V 

' Fautes-de-mieux/ she answered saucily, 
escaping from his detaining arm, and yet 
with such a look of proud, possessive love, 
as she looked into his passionate eyes that 
have swayed her so utterly from the 
beginning. 

* If you please, ma'am — ahem 1' said the 
butler, and with a suspicion of long-tried 
patience in his voice ; * breakfast is waiting.' 



' They are always a " courtinV they are,' 
he added in the servants' hall, with a deep 
sigh. 

Which was true. 

***** 

* Here is the little woman herself 1' said 
Denzil, drawing up his magnificent horses 
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sharply, and watching with a happy laugh 
the meeting of the brother and sister. 

Down jumped Charlie, and there rushed 
past the butler and two footmen a little 
figure in white, which was clasped, flushed 
and delighted, in two strong arms. 

* Oh 1 how glad I am to have you T she 
pants, and then, seeing her husband standing* 
behind alone, Bab steps forward and slips 
one hand in his, and there could not be a 
happier little wife than the one that trips 
between them up the broad oak stair- 
case. 

The drawing-room door is shut close, 
and then questions begin to pour out on 
evety side. 

' Heavens I what a swell you are V cries 
Charlie, standing in the middle of the large 
lofty room ; * and it is all yours/ he adds^ 
after a moment. 
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' Come, don't lay the whole responsibility 
on such little shoulders/ says Denzil, with 
an amused laugh, laying his hand caress- 
ingly on his wife's ; * I have some partner- 
ship in the possession.' 

Charlie is quick enough to see the 
answering blush and smile. 

* So/ he replies, laughing, ' your honey- 
moon is not over yet. You have not found 
out what a little vixen she is.' 

* Our honeymoon lasts for ever and for 
aye I' returns his sister softly. 

* Upon my word, I wish / were married 1' 
ejaculates the young fellow. 

At this they laugh outright. 

^And you ara a soldier now, Charlie; 
how do you like the Scots Guards V 

'How do you like being marfied?' 
retorts h^r brother. 'Strange, is it not, 
how we have each such a charming career V 
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Words are trembling on Bab's lips, 
questions that she longs to ask, but tea is 
brought in at that moment. 

Barbara pours it out in silence. Penzil 
watches her perturbed face; he knows of 
what she is thinking, with a passionate, 
longing regret. He puts it into words for 
her. 

*Do you hear from your father, nowl' 
he asks Charlie. 

Bab leaves her tea untouched, and goes 
to her brother's side. 

* What has he said about me ? has he 
heard of my marriage V 

* He still forbids any intercourse between 
us ; he forbids me to mention your name. 
I will not tell you more,' replies Charlie 
reluctantly. 

'And our mother?' she asks with 
anxiety. 
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' He does not mention her name/ 

Barbara buries her face on the mantel- 
piece; great tears are in her eyes; only 
her husband knows how she has .longed 
with a sickening anticipation for one kind 
word from her father. 

Denzil whispers a loving word in her 
ear. and raising her head she says : 

* And you can still care for me, knowing 
all this! Ahl what should I have done 
without you, Denzil, my darling ? I was 
so desolate in the world \' 

It is not very often that Barbara gives 
way so utterly. She rests her head on her 
husband's arm, finding there protection and 
peace. 

Charhe crosses the room to his side ; he 
is almost as tall as Denzil now; he is a 
brave, stalwart young soldier, but he is not 
ashamed of the tear that glistens in his eye. 

VOL. III. 46 
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' I wish/ he says earnestly, ' there were 
more fellows like you in the world.' 

* I am glad that there are not/ replies 
Bab, with a tiny smile, * for now I know I 
am the luckiest woman in the world !' 

' Bain and sunshine, sister mine, always 
the same 1* ejaculates Charlie fondly; then 
he adds : ' Now I have a piece of news to 
tell you which I fancy will have an electri- 
fying effect ! Your most affectionate relation, 
Aunt Anne, will put in an appearance here 
next week I what do you say to that V 

'I shall not receive her!' replies Bab 
stoutly. 

* There now, Denzil, did you ever see 

that defiant look before?' cries Charlie 
exultingly. 

*I have no intention of seeing her,' 
repeats Barbara sedately. 

'Capital, Mrs. Talbot of Torlynne/ 
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returns her brother. 'But surely you 
cannot cherish such an unchristian-like 
sentiment as not to receive Mrs. Pierpoint 
when she comes expressly to forget and 
forgive !' 

It is impossible to help laughing at 
Charlie's tone. 

* I should have thought,' says Denzil, 
'that we certainly should not have seen 
" Aunt Anne " in Wales,' 

' " Ah 1 a duty, of course, Dan, and a 
painful one ; but really I cannot behave so 
contrary to all my virtues and high prin- 
ciples. I shall see Barbara, and tell her 
that 1 forgive her past misdemeanours, and 
bear her no ill-will." ' 

Chariie adopts the manner to per- 
fection. 

' Happy woman 1 to constitute her re- 
ligion and morals so entirely by the 

46—2 
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ordinance of the world,' replies Colonel 
Talbot sarcastically. 

'The world and the almshouse,' adds 
Bab; 'I doubt if her forgiveness would 
have been extended to " Barbara Carstairs ;" 
it is the mistress of Torlynne she sees in 
me.' 

' Do you mean, Charlie, that Mrs. 
Pierpoint is coming from Sheen expressly 
to see usf We ought to be very much 
obliged to her,' says Colonel Talbot. 

' She will let you infer that, I believe ; 
but I happen to know that she has toacUed 
herself into the good graces o-f the 
Smiths, who have bought a place twenty 
miles from here, and they have invited her 
to stay thLTe next week,' replies Charlie. 

' The Smiths are only glove-manu- 
facturers,' adds Bab, with pretty scorn. 
' IIt?igh-ho 1 how grand you are become, 
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sister mine ! The Lady of Torlynne 
despises the people who cover her pretty- 
hands I' returns her brother. 

' Am I become proud V says Mrs. Talbot 
softly ; ' ah I I hope not.' 

' Will Uncle Dan favour us with a visit 
also V inquires Denzil, with interest. 

* I should ^ think not /' says Charlie 
fervidly. 'If he is not too obtuse to 
understand that he would be welcomed 
with a few unpleasant truths.' 

' I shall certainly wear velvet and 
diamonds when she comes/ puts in 
Barbara at this juncture ; ' and, Denzil, 
we had far better have a large gather- 
ing.' 

* Afraid of her still, Bab V says 
Charlie. 

*Yes, I am,' replies his sister simply; 
'you know she always has the knack of 
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rubbing me up the wrong way. We will 
have a dinner for her; we must get the 
Duke to come that night.' 

' Heavens 1' shouts Charlie, ' what will 
she say to that ? a positive disgrace I and 
then she will tell you privately, " that she 
is happy to see that you can conduct 
yourself in a sphere which is so entirely 
out of your level" ' 

*Wiut till you see my wifie in her 
diamonds,' says Denzil fondly, ' for I doubt 
if even the impertinence of " Aunt Anne " 
will survive that shock.' 



% 



Up the broad sweep of lordly elms 
comes the Smitiis' carriage, and Aunt 
Anne is inside. A thonsand lights gleam 
from every point at Torlynne, and Mrs. 
Pierpoiut has leiaare to observe to what a 
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lovely and beautiful home Denzil Talbot 
has brought his little sweetheart and wife. 

* Aunt Anne ' has come in answer to a 
chillily worded invitation from Bab, for 
that little woman would not stoop to the 
hypocrisy of cordiality. 

Stepping down the corridors and mto 
the drawing-room is Barbara herself, a 
figure daintily fashioned, with a head richly 
crowned with its gold-brown coils, set on a 
rounded, queen-like throat, and the room 
itself brilliant and luxurious as any palace- 
chamber of delight. Hangings of azure 
silk, rich-hued glowing tints from Guido's 
brush, a mingled mass of delicate colouring 
and artistic taste ; wax-candles lit up this 
chiat' oscuro of beauty with a subdued, 
soft light. 

Bab saw the reflection of herself in the 
mirrors, and smiled. Denzil and Charlie, 
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coming in together, caught her, and she 
gave them a sweeping curtsey. 

The young soldier walked round his 
sister in silence ; then he ejaculated : 

* And this is Mrs. Talbot 1 and to think 
of the times when we have made butter- 
toast, burnt our fingers with toffjr, flown 
across a barley-field and milked a cow, 
and ^ 

' Oh, hush ! Denzil, could I ever have 
imagined then that the sequel would have 
been this f said Barbara, putting one hand 
in his. 

' And yet the heart of the Barbara in 
the barley is still the same, I believe/ he 
returned. 

* Unless these precious stones have taken 
its place,' added Charlie wickedly, touching 
the flashing tiara on her brow. ' Here 
are the Duke and darling Mamma Nella 
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coming down the stairs. See how 
affectionately he is talking to her, and 
boring her. Now don't you think that is 
a Jixit accompli T says the irrepressible 
young man. And seeing he can get no 
answer, for the room is filling rapidly, 
Charlie betakes himself to audacious 
flirtation with the Countess of Rayston. 

* Three footmen and a butler. Wicked 1* 
thought Mrs. Pierpoint, as she alighted. 
Nothiug escaped her keen eyes, and she 
was keen enough to observe that the 
Smiths* footman looked vulgar and 
ostentatious in a livery that was striped 
canary and red, with cords and blazoned 
buttons, while she was conducted by a 
soft-footed messenger, with buckled shoes, 
sak stockings, and powdered hair. 

And then Aunt Anne found herself in 
the hands of a maid in a bedroom with an 
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odorous pine- wood fire, gleaming with a 
fitful light over the silver and china. 
Seeing the riches — ^this velvet-soft life that 
Barbara must enjoy — it comes to her with 
an earnest longing to put a few pins into 
the eider cushion, prick sharply in the 

most sensitive point ; and she thinks she 
will soon find a weapon to her hand. 
Aunt Anne rustles her thick black silk, 
trimmed with pieces of rare lace ; shades 
her head with its cap that has streamers 
of ribbon — one of Phoebe's manufacture ; 
folds her white jewelled hands over her 
embroidered handkerchief and fan, and 
prepares to descend. 

She certainly looks every inch a lady. 
How' is it possible that her mind has 
such a strangely distorted Uttleness of 
character in her assumed austerity and 
charity ? 
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She was much impressed by the pomps and 
vanities that surrounded her, and Barbara's 
sins, when covered under such a glass, 
dwindled considerably. Perhaps she was 
sorry that she had judged so hastily, 
when she thought of what Bab now was. 

^ Mrs. Pierpoint,' announced the butler, 
who was of a towering height. 

Hitherto, in her Sheen circle, this name, 
coupled with the Admiral's, made a stir. 
But Mrs. Pierpoint found herself let loose 
amidst a brilliant gathering. She was 
bewildered by the magnificence of the 
room; only by a strong effort of will 
could she realize that this was Barbara 
approaching. And could it be Barbara who 
seemed to glitter from head to foot, 
whose jewels gleamed green, red, and white, 
like points of fire — whose old lace was 
three times the depth of her own — who 
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received her politely, with dignity, and 
made her yet feel an intruder ? 

* You are looking very well/ said Bar- 
bara, speaking as if they had only parted 
a few days before ; and then beckoned 
Denzil to her side. ' You know my hus- 
band, I think. Aunt Anne V she added. 

Now was the moment for a sting. She 
was ready. 

* I saw you with your first wife — Edith, 
you know,' replied Mrs. Pierpoint, with a 
benign smile. 

Denzil flushed. Bab turned away. 

* Who on earth is that ill-bred person V 
inquired the Countess of Eayston, in her 
clear, ringing tones. 

Du-Du Stanley smothered a laugh. 

The Duke of Beauvoir was slightly deaf, 
but catching part of the Countess's remark, 
began with haste, in a fine, loud voice : 
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' Hum — ah — yes I Very ill-bred, as you 
say, my dear Lady Eayston — fact was, I 
told Talbot that he should have employed 
my trainer/ 

*It would be a capital thing, Duke,^ 
went on Charlie, mischievously taking up 
the cue. * If we had trainers in Society to 
check ill-bred remarks ; don*t you think so V 

' Ha, ha 1 capital, capital, upon my word T 
shouted his Grace ; and putting up his eye- 
glass, staring full at Aunt Anne, remarked, 
as he beUeved confidentially, to Barbara : 

' Hum ! Who is that, eh, Mrs. Talbot V 

* Mrs. Pierpoint — my great-aunt,' re- 
turned Bab. 

' Ah, introduce me, pray ; delighted to 
know any relation of yours,' replied his 
Grace, who, having been immensely struck 
with Bab's charming beauty, wished to be 
extraordinarily civil to any of her family. 



I 
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Barbara shot a glance- full of mischief at 
her husband as she approached Mrs. Pier- 
point with the Duke. It can be well 
imagined into what condition of wrath 
Mrs. Pierpoint had collapsed by this time ; 
the sting had so signally failed. 

The Duke seated himself beside her. 
He was not a brilliant conversationalist, 
and, having a subject in his mind, started 
upon it, and rode it threadbare as if he were 
in the hunting-field of social existence. He 
shone in the saddle and nowhere else. 

' Delightful httle woman, your niece, 
Mrs. — ah — um I' 

' Pierpoint,' said Aunt Anne, with a 
smile. 

* Now we shall have some fiin,' whispered 
Charlio. whi^ knew the Duke's fatal 
propensity to pan. 

' Peeriui; and pointing, ha, ha, very 
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good, but 'pon my soul, though, rather 
illustrative of a Paul Pry/ said his Grace 
choking with his own wit. 

' One for her,' murmured Charles. 

Aunt Anne smiled blandly; however, 
she was talking to a Duke — that com- 
pensated for a great deal. She began to 
speak : 

' Your Grace is fond of hunting V she 
asked. 

* Hunting — hum ? Ah yes— decidedly 
fond of it in the field, but I tell you, Mrs. 
— ah — um, Mrs. Prypoint, I can't bear 
hunting in society/ 

He was preparing himself for another 
joke. Aunt Anne had an interested 
expression. 

* Fact is,' he went on, * I was always a 
dunce, always was, unlucky for me ; but I 
have to hunt for conversation in a drawing- 
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room, and gad, I find it don't bring me 

in a fox, lia ■ ha ! ha !' 

' Ha I ha t' echoed Aunt Anne. 

The Duke fixed his eyeglass again. 

' Sweet little creature, your niece I dear 
little woman 1' he began. ' Feel yourself 
lucky, ma'am, to belong to her 1' 

Mrs. Pierpoint bowed. 

' Clever young man, Charles Carstairs,' 
he went on, being so full of admiration for 
the family, that he thought it was the best 
topic he could dwell upon. ' What was 
his suggestion 1 Ah — training in society ; 
splendid idea — should be adopted. My 
dear madam, it would check scandal, libel, 
and insult. Strange, too, how one finds 
this amongst relations 1 Hiey always have 
a knack of saying something nasty — behind 
the scenes, you know, and they take unfair 
advantage of it.* 
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*0h! Duke — never say you cannot talk T 
cried Barbara^ with a silvery laugh^ and 
thinking it was time to release Aunt Anne 
from her martyrdom. 
• ' Dinner is served/ said the butler. 

Whereupon Denzil gave his arm to the 
Countess of Rayston, who looked like a 
young beauty in her lace and jewels. Her 
dress almost swept Mrs. Pierpoint off her 
equilibrium. She was whispering confi- 
dentially in Denzil's ear. 

Aunt Anne by this time felt unequal 
either for attack or for defence ; she could 
have annihilated Du-Du Stanley, who, with 
a light blow of her fan touched the Duke 
of Beauvoir, and cried : 

* For shame 1 your Grace, to utter such 
sarcastic reflections.' 

These barbed, playful darts augmented 
Mrs. Pierpoint's confusion and anger ; and 

VOL. ni. 47 
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then she found herself on the arm of a 
good-humoured M.F.H., a nobleman and 
a dandy, who was overpowering in his 
politeness and gorgeous get-up. 

Seated at the table, Aunt Anne paid but 
little attention to anything but her sur- 
roundings. She noticed Denzil Talbot's 
face, with the smile that gave so much of 
sweetness to it, softening all that was dark, 
relaxing all that was cold. She could hear 
Barbara's airy, silvery laugh. Aunt Anne 
confessed to herself how completely out of 
her element she was. By the force of the 
vividness of contrast she thought of Mrs. 
Heming's dinners at Sheen: the hired 
butler ; the servants in white gloves ; the 
chit-chat of the week; the vulgarity of 
loud laughter; the jokes, the remarks 
upon what they eat ; and then she realized 
the thoroughbred circle in which Barbara 
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moved — the low-toned hum of conversation 
that spoke of a life in which she could not 
move — this great banqueting-hall, where, 
in past generations, there had dined an 
exiled king. 

Was there not some weak point at which 
she could strike ? Was there not one flaw, 
of which she could make much, and so reap 
a harvest of mischief? The bouquet of the 
rare wines were lost upon her; the fra- 
grance of the exotics bore no perfume so 
long as she saw Barbara's face with the 
prettiest and happiest laugh that any 
woman could wear upon it, and the sweet 
contented expression of Mamma Nella. 

Ah I how strangely things had turned 
out — that these who had been trodden 
down should bear themselves so erectly, 
so proudly, and so happily. 

^ •H- * * * 
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'If you are not too tired. I should like 
a few words with you to-night/ said Bar- 
bara, when several of the "guests had de- 
parted, and the gentlemen were playing 
biUiarda. 

Aunt Anne looked into the stem young 
face of Barbara ; she flinched for a moment, 
and then repUed suavely : 

'Oh 1 certainly ; I had no idea you wished 
to say anything to me /' 

' Had you not 1' replied Barbara coolly ; 
then, gathering up her velvet skirts with 
one hand, added; 'We shall find more 
privacy in my boudoir.' 

Barbara's attitude as she stood while 
Aunt Anne seated herself was aggressive, 
but not impertinent. 

Mrs. Pierpoint looked round on the 
dainty room, and then she heaved a sigh. 

' And to think that all this belonged to 
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poor Edith!' she said at last^ and looked 
furtively at her great-niece. 

A smile curled the girl's lips. 

* There you err/ she said calmly; * Edith 
never stayed here.' 

'Still it was herSy replied Mrs. Pierpoint. 

*True/ returned Bab gently. 'By the 
right of appropriation, which is not like my 
possession.' 

And Aunt Anne knew that she had met 
more than her match. But she had the 
nasty biting words on her tongue, hidden 
with a bland smile, and she must say them 
sooner or later. 

' You certainly knew how to hurry on 
your marriage, Barbara. Did you not find 
that people had many unpleasant things to 
say about you and your cousin's husband V 

No. Mrs. Talbot would not lose her 
temper ; but she grew a shade paler. She 
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smiled again, as she replied quietly, and 
looked full at her aunt : 

* You must remember that my friends 
are not yours, and that I left those re- 
marks to you and your set at Sheen. If 
they were stagnant for the want of gossip, 
how that topic must have refreshed them T 

Mrs. Pierpoint made that irritating sound 
of humming in her voice, that was unmis- 
takable as an insult. 

* I recognise the tune,' went on Bab, with 
admirable coolness. ' It is the same as the 
one to which you treated me before my pre- 
sentation. Do you remember V 

Aunt Anne did remember ; and felt 
baffled beneath such calm sarcasm, under 
which she seemed to hear a running laugh. 

* And now — what was your real motive 
in coming to see us ? — for you had one,' 
went on Barbara. 
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Mrs. Pierpoint closed her eyes and 
clasped her hands, and replied : 

*I longed to Ttuike peace between you 
and your dear parents.' 

' What 1 you make peace, Aunt Anne V 
cried Bab, with such scorn in her tones 
Mrs. Pierpoint would not readily forget. 
' You make peace a little too late, I think, 
to hope that' 

Mrs. Pierpoint stared at Bab ; her eyes 
had a menacing expression. 

' Then you mean,' she said slowly, * that 
you are still in that same stubborn spirit, har- 
boured and fostered by your Mamma Nella.' 

' Stay, you may insult me, but she who 
has no protector shall be free from your 
insolence.' 

' Tut-tut-tut, you have not lost your 
high-flown manner of speech and exci- 
tability, I see,' retorted Aunt Anne. 
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* And so— you come liere and think you 
can make peace between my father and 
myself — you, who, let me tell you, in spite 
of your arrogant boast that you never 
interfered, laid such deep mischief that has 
had such pitiful results. Have you even 
yet ever known the truth, Mrs, Pierpoint ? 
I ask you/ 

* Oh, I am sure ! I did not come here 
to. listen to all this ; dear, dear, what a bad 
night I shall have ! My heart is fluttering 
so r and Aunt Anne rose ; but Mrs. Talbot 
took one step and stood before the door. 

' You shall listen to me before you go,* 

said Bab, with concentrated fire ; ' I shall 

ask you a few questions, though I know I 

shall get no answer from you. Did you 
hope ever to make peace while my mother 

lived ? Do you not yet know that she is 

relentless in her rage against me. Who 
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spoilt my life at first ? Who robbed me 
of my father's love ? Who stole my nerve 
and life, and made me pant and long to die ? 
Who by a demon of jealousy forsook me and 
made a loving father hate his child so much 
that his aim was to make me suffer — 
suffer, so that I took up my pen in despair 
— who, with her charm, wound round you 
all, and made our hearts and actions as 
black as night ? Oh, Mrs. Pierpoint, can 
you pretend to know of the bitter suffering 
of my life ? You come to me non-true — with 
the empty husk of friendship and shallow 
civility, but in your heart are you glad that 
by a husband's love I have outwitted you 
all ? ... . All, I say, that I wished to be 
done with, except my father, for even yet 
some time he may know me aright.' 

She paused, while her breath came and 
went quickly. 
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' And if your father dies ' said the 

great-aunt. 

She was staggered by the answer that 
followed. 

' Ah, then I am assured he will know,* 
said the daughter softly. 

' Now that you have insulted me 
sufficiently, Mrs. Talbot, I presume you 
will allow me to go. I regret that I 
should have wasted words on such a 
maUgnant disposition.' 

* Go back to your Sheen friends, Mrs. 
Pierpoint^speak ill of me wherever you 
can. It only remains for me to bid you 
and Uncle Dan a farewell for ever in this 
life, like my darling grandfather before me.' 

And the last Mrs. Pierpoint saw of 
Barbara, was a young and stately woman, 
who gave her a dismissal and made her 
feel ignoble for once in her Ufe. 
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A quarter of an hour later Mr. Talbot 
met Aunt Anne cloaked and hooded on 
the stairs. 

* Good-bye, Mr. Talbot. I can only 
pity you. A day will come when your 
wife will regret this ; but remember, I bear 
you no ill-will, and I forgive your wife 
from the bottom of my heart.' 

Denzil looked beyond her as if not 
hearing, studying the decorations of the 
ceiUng, and let her pass on in silence. 

* Allow me to offer you my arm/ said 
Charlie, sticking out his elbow with over- 
whelming politeness ; and that young 
scamp tucked her hand in firmly, and then 
ran down the broad flight at racing-speed. 
Mrs. Pierpoint was breathless with rage. 

' So sorry you won't sleep,' went on the 
youth, with oppressive pohteness ; * carriage 
ready, Worledge ? Yes, that's all right — 
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twenty mile drive, good for the digestion ; 
my best compliments to the glove-makers, 
and affectionate remembrances to Uncle 
Dan/ 

Bang went the door, up jumped the 
many-coloured footman, and with chuckling 
laughter Charlie rushed upstairs. 

'Souvent femme varie, bien fou qui se 
fie/ he ejaculated, walking into the boudoir 
unceremoniously. 

' So, little woman, you had the battle all 
to yourself?* said Denzil to his wife. 

* Ah !' went on Mamma Nella, viewing 
with a tender light in her eyes her darling's 
hubsand. * Ah, Bab I where would you 
have been without your Denzil V 

* Trodden into infinitesimal dust,' broke 
out Charlie, * by the weighty soles of an 
Aunt Anne. Peace to her ashes I Amen/ 




CHAPTER XII. 



The husband laid his wife in a chair near 
the open window. It was getting very 
dark in that room. Colonel Carstairs, 
standing back a few paces, gazed at the 
fainting woman, who seemed lifeless. He 
did not touch her ; he would not speak to 
her. Mental torture and suffering had 
given to her face, which was pale with a 
pearl-Uke hue, an indescribable charm. 
The soft warm breeze ruffled her still 
lovely hair, that, loosened, lay scattered 
upon her white shoulders. She gave a 
deep sigh, shuddering and long ; then she 
opened her large blue eyes on her husband ; 
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they looked soft and velvety in the misty 
dim light. 

* Claud ! husband . . . are you there V 
she whispered, supporting herself with one 
hand and leaning forward. 

He came towards her at the sound of 
her voice ; she also could see that he was 
deadly pale, as if he were bowed down by 
bitter reflections; the melancholy expression 
of his mouth, a rare experience with men, 
gave a new character to his features. The 
wife divined in a single penetrating glance 
what passed within. 

* Do you want me, Jenny V he said 
coldly — but still so near her that she 
twined her fingers in his as she replied, 
almost playfully : 

' Why, do I not always want you ? You 
have been a long time coming to me,' she 
added softly. 
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Colonel Carstairs started. He had not 
expected this. He left her, hand in his, 
but he looked beyond her as he spoke. 
* Do you mean that you can exculpate 
yourself r 

' What I' cried his wife, rising to her feet 
and drawing her hand away. 

* If so,' he went on sternly, * I am ready 
to hear you speak.* 

The woman bit her lips hard; then, 
making a step towards him, her voice all 
broken, her eyes swimming with tears— 

* Is it possible, Claud, that you can 
have associated an evil thought with my 
departure V she said. 

He was shaken inwardly; in fact, his 
suspicions had died into but shadows. . . . 
But still he remembered the agony of that 
awful night when he had suffered. 

* You left without any warning. Your 
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departure tallied with a letter. . . . Your 
motive V 

* Claud I Claud T she said tenderly, 
'what possesses you to speak like ihis^ 
when it is your duty alone to exculpate 
and protect me V 

He was overpowered by this bold attack. 

* But/ he returned, * you have not 
written. It was unjust to me and to your- 
self to put your honour in such a false 
position. What was the reason of your 
flight ? — answer me.' 

* Flight I' and she broke into a ripple of 
laughter ; then seriously added : 

* Are you still so jealous of me ? It is 
true, what you have said ; but, knowing that 
my husband was there, attacked, I instinc- 
tively came to you. I repel any imputation, 
and then, seeing that you become accuser, 
what would have become of me f 
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A pale moon was rising high in the 
heavens ; its light illumined all her face 
and made it look young and witching. 
Her white skin, which was the most 
beautiful imaginable, shone in its satin soft- 
ness. Her two arms went round his neck, 
two warm lips were pressed to his cheek. 
She had conquered and she knew it, and it 
will be seen that by her peculiarly feminine 
manoeuvre she had escaped every reproach, 
and from accused became accuser. An 
infallible sign of guilt, but, notwithstanding, 
she knew how to derive advantage from it, 
and she was by no means the least clever 
of her sex. 

Then she flitted from his side, half shut 
to the casements, drew the white muslins, 
lit a silver lamp, brought a large arm 
chair for him to sit in, then perched her- 
self on its arm and whispered : 

VOL. III. 48 
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* Where is the sweet Bab V 

Tou may be assured that by that time 
she had swept away every doubt of every 
kind. 

.*Do you not wish to know anything 
about your other daughter V her husband 
asked her. * She is married.^ 

'What! Barbara?' she cried. * Married?' 
And with that she realized the futility of 
all her revenge; how empty were her 
hands now of any power. 

Colonel Carstairs put several Society 
papers in her hands — Court Journal^ 
QueeUy and others. 

* Kead at those turned down pages/ he 
said, * and you will see what the world says 
of her.* Then he rose and went to the 
window. 

The room was very still as his wife bent 
over the lines that spoke of the * marriage 
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in high Ufe,' ' this youthful and lovely 
bride.* 

'An interesting romance of life which 
touched most sympathetically and with 
charming grace on a long divided couple.' 

The mother read greedily every detail ; 
then she tore them in her grasp, and flung 
them from her with all her force. As her 
husband caught the gesture, and heard 
her defiant laugh, and saw her eyes 
gather a sinister light, her teeth clench 
tightly, the possibility flashed across his 
mind that the real instinct perhaps of 
this woman was cruelty. Yet, he went 
quickly to her as she sank back in a chair 
and burst into a paroxysm of weeping. 
He mistook the cause, not knowing that 
it was an overwhelming sense of defeat 
and passionate rage that filled her. But 
she was too wary to betray herself in that 

48—2 
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unguarded moment ; she put her throbbing 
hands in his and murmured : 

* This only proves still more her wicked 
revengeful nature. She can be married 
without our knowledge — she cuts off all 
and every tie.' 

* Strange/ said the Colonel, with a 
troubled look, * how she has escaped every 
punishment which she deserved. Poverty 
would not bring down her pride ; she was 
still persistent. Oh, wife — wife I can you 
explain to me the reason of her utterly 
changed nature V 

She looked at him narrowly. Was he 
faltering ? she feared it. She sighed 
heavily as she replied : 

' Oh, Claud, my husband I this child 
must now be none of ours. You see this 
inflexible nature, and I — I, her mother — 
have to bear this cruel pain.' 
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* Utterly — ^utterly changed/ he went on, 
as if he had scarcely heard her ; * and yet, 
Grod only knows, I should have loved to 
see her just once before I joined my 
regiment perhaps for death.^ 

'You are going to the Afghan cam- 
paign, Claud, and you have not told me,' 
she cried. 

*My little woman, I came to bid you 
good-bye ; I start to-morrow,' he answered 
gently. 

No ; all the training of evil in her life 
could not check that woman's emotion as 
she heard ; probably till that moment before 
parting, now that she was to lose him, she 
had never realized what a true and gentle 
protection he had always afforded her ; and 
it was with an exceeding bitter cry she threw 
herself in his arms. Ah ! Jenny Carstairs, 
a terrible pang of loneliness filled you I 
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Morning, bright and clear — scene, the 
impenetrable shade of flowering osiers, and 
trees dipping their branches in the, blue 
water that rippled in a marble bath. Here 
ladies floated, dived, and disported them- 
selves, then disappeared into a long flat- 
bottomed boat, hung with blue curtains, 
while their attendant cavaliers helped to 
spread a tempting lunch in a bower. 

' Of course you are coming to the bath 
this morning, Jenny?' said Sarah Beau- 
desart, as she sat discussing her chocolate. 

' I think not/ replied Mrs. Carstairs. 

' Oh I are you still in mourning for your 
husband's departure V she returned, with a 
perceptible sneer. 

Jane could not stand that, so she went. 
As she floated and swam about idly, show- 
ing first a smiling face and then the tips of 
her rosy toes, she was still tormented in 
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her mind. The thought of her daughter was 
a sting that spoilt her breakfast, came into 
her sleep, made her feel old, and ugly, and 
irritated ; for last night that odious Sarah 
had said out loud at dinner : ' I suppose 
you will be a grandmother soon, Jenny V 
All the men had laughed, true, as if it 
were a capital joke ; but still, it had been 
said. 

Mrs. Carstairft was behind the curtains 
dressing in a most becoming airy costume, 
so she did not see a messenger appear in 
the midst of the group on the bank, and 
hurriedly gesticulate as he told the news. 

Even Mrs. Beaudesart, phlegmatic and 
callous as she was, turned pale. The others 
cast furtive glances at the curtains, from 
whence they could hear a gay song. 

* Who will tell her V Major Beaudesart 
whispered. 
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No one answered : and just then the 
running of the rings was heard, and Mrs. 
Carstairs lightly stepped out, smiling in 
their circle, her blue eyes sparkling, her 
cheek fresh, her hair clustering in curly 
rings on her low forehead ; at that moment 
unconsciously she excited every one's 
deepest pity. 

' Why, how grave you all look T she 
cried lightly, glancing from one to the 
other. What was it? But at their ex- 
pressions her knees seemed to fail her ; she 
felt cold and trembling, her eyes started as 
she felt paralyzed with fear. ' What is 
it r she whispered hoarsely, and clenching 
her fingers so tightly on Sarah's that she 
left a livid streak. 

' Your child,' began Mrs. Beaudesart. 

* Go on,' whispered the mother, almost 
shaking her. 
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* A snake has bitten it, and ' 

' Dead V asked Mrs. Carstairs, letting 
her hand go. * What else V she added, 

* Colonel Carstairs also/ went on Sarah 
reluctantly, then stopped, while — 

* Oh, my God !' cried the desolate woman, 
then burst into a most horrible peal of 
laughter, while she fell, in all her crumple 
of laces and silks, at their feet se!nseless. 
For the punishment of God at last fell 
heavily upon her. 

***** 
The night before — 



' Charge T shouted Colonel Carstairs, his 
voice ringing out clear and sonorous above 
the infernal tempest of noise. 

With a last resistless impetus the 
Queen's Own, raising their cry, thundered 
through the Afghan column of bristhng 
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bayonets. The moon was full and high, 
shining with a mellow luminous radiance. 
The enemy had surprised them in a night . 
raid, but they had met their match. Ah ! 
that m^n who had been so passive in a 
woman's hands was gallant and dauntless 
as a soldier. Like hounds loosed from a 
leash his men thundered down the slope, 
and swept across in superb order. They 
were met with a volley that poured on 
them cruelly for a second ; they hesitated, 
all but recoiled. Their Colonel saw the 
danger : he spurred his horse through 
them. A shot carried off his helmet and 
left his fair curly head bare. The squadron, 
lifting their horses as if at a fence, cleared 
them ; but the victory was bought with a 
price. His horse fell pierced with a hun- 
dred bayonets, the shots rang out, and 
Claud Carstairs reeled from his saddle, 
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and sank down beneath the press of his 
own men. 

The enemy had been effectually routed 
and compelled to fly. The handful of 
Colonel Carstairs' men, sorely hurt with 
the hand-to-hand conflict, prepared to 
return to find their beloved leader. 

He was not dead ; he had struggled to 
his feet. There was a strange wonderful 
smile on his face, and in his delirium the 
whole of his later life geemed a blank, and 
he was a youth once more. 

Very gently, and with hands tender as a 
woman, two of his brother officers held him 
between them. 

* Where do you suffer V they asked 
eagerly. ' Let us help you.' 

He waved them back with his powerful 
arm, that strange smile on his lip. 

* I require no help where I am going, 
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dear fellows,' he answered them quietly, 
then laughed gently. 'I am coming, 
Nella, now to the commons stretching as 
far as you can see ; and surely that is 
Jenny coming across the fields. A kiss, 
my Uttle sweetheart. I have a home for 
you ; and yes, I knew it. She was always 
BO pretty, so true T 

* For God's sake, sir, come with us !' 
said the men. 

He walked on a .few paces ; they drew 
away in awe. It was a strange, fearful 
scene on that barren plain, the moonlight 
streaming on his pallid face. 

^ I knew it,' he went on, with such a 
rapture in his voice that it made his 
listeners shiver. ' Longing, wearying for 
me, Jenny, my little woman — my darling 
queen, dancing as she ever did. There I 
do you see her — my little Jane — straight 
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in front of you, holding up her dress, and 
laughing at her soldier lover? — I am 
coming . . . now/ 

* Colonel 1 Colonel T cried a young 
lieutenant, clinging to his hand^ and des- 
perate with a last effort. * If you are 
goii^, take me with you/. 

The dying man, with an infinitely tender 
smile, put his hand on the other's shoulder. 
* Come where I go/ he repeated slowly. 
/ 1 fear not — but you would like it, ay — 
Men r he suddenly cried, his blue eyes 
flashing, a ray of light entering his bram, 
with a voice like a clarion — * charge 1 we 
have won I' 

Then he fell heavily forward in their 
arms. The race of his life was run. To 
the last he believed in his winsome wife of 
earlier days — his little Jenny. . . . 
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A noble man was dead The appre- 
ciation of the nobility of that great and 
wondrous belief gives but an alternative 
that applauds a sad weakness. I can 
write no more of what is right or what is 
wrong. Such a life can only be judged in 
the abyss of thp heart. For such love 
there can be no earthly judge, for in this 
divine belief in his life there is a strange 
mixture of pure intent and culpable guilt. 
When we think of his daughter Barbara, 
and how her Ufe had been sacrificed for 
the wife, we can only abhor the sin . . . ; 
still, there was martyrdom in his resolve, 
and the sacrifice had cost him much 
sufferiDg. Twas better, perhaps, that to 
the end his wife should have remained 
the embodiment of all his desire and hope. 

Who can tell who took the place of his 
wife in that laAt dreadful shadow of death ? 
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Perchance it was his mother or his father, 
who laid their hands in his and welcomed 
him across that great awful, unfathomable, 
illimitable eternity ? 
Ay, who can tell ? 
***** 

There was laughter and mirth all around 
her ; the gay strains of music pealed on 
the air, while she, TWt luanted, desolate and 
alone, sat in her room. Mrs. Carstairs was 
reflecting; she looked hollow-eyed and wan 
in her crape. It was three weeks since the 
time when, with laughter bubbling to her 
lips, airily, fairily, and lightly, she stepped 
out to meet that double blow. 

Ah ! indeed she missed the loving 
treble of her baby's voice, the clasp of tiny 

fingers She shuddered at the 

memory of her loss, and at last she learnt 
with a sickening pang that her life had 
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been wasted. As she sat in solitude, there 
passed in array slowly before her her long 
and varied existence- 
How had the truth come upon her? 
How was it that it spared no pains to 
teach her that the fruit of her life was 
ashes? Her youth and beauty stolen 
away by the step of time, so surely — alas I 
Where were her thoughts ? Travelling 
back into that glad time when she was 
innocent and pure, when a dark-haired 
blue-eyed child babbled her name and 
nestled to her breast. The child Barbara, 
who had her own winsome ways and love- 
liness, with a charm that was even greater 
— and now she had lost her. . . . lost her. 
Then of what avail was her life ? Crueller 
than all was the tale the mirror told her 
of the ravages that sleepless nights and 
bitter weeping had made. It was vanity 
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and envy that gnawed her very vitals and 
made the suffering still harder to bear. 

How alone she was in the world ! Out- 
side in the world there were girls and 
young married woman who were brighter 
and far more attractive. What 1 Was her 
day done ? and what had it given her 1 
She gazed blankly round her room. She 
felt a horror of the dreary prospect that 
was closing round her ; some one knocked 
at the door at that moment, and with a 
rustle of her silk, Sarah Beaudesart 
entered the room. She sat down by Mrs. 
Carstairs' side. 

'I was wondering where you were, 
Jenny; she said. 

'Is it possible that I am missed V 
returned Jane, with a bitter smile. 

' Oh ! you really must not allow your- 
self to be so depressed ; you will drive 
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yourself mad if you do/ said Sarah com- 
posedly. 

Mrs. Carstairs pressed her hand to 
her throbbing head. Then she rose and 
paced the room. * Oh^ Sarah T she cried. 
' I have been thinking.' 

' The worst thing possible you could do, 
my dear/ replied Mrs. Beaudesart, fanning 
herself. 

^Thinking/ she went on, not noticing 
the interruption, 'what a miserable life 
both you and I have led ! We women 
who are of such an insect butterfly exis- 
tence. What have we done ? A toy for 
an idle hour, a plaything, and now ' 

A hot mist of tears welled up in her 
eyes. She half turned away, and Sarah 
watched her with a half-pitying, half- 
mocking expression. 

' I do not agree with you,' she said at 
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last, slowly. * You are overwrought and 
excited, and take a morbid view. You are 
ruining your face with this ceaseless 
regret, but those little arts of the toilet 
which your daughter Barbara employs so 
artfuUy will perhaps ^ 

Mrs. Carstairs flashed round upon her as 
she returned : 

^ You know that is false, as well as I do. 
Who put me first against my daughter, I 
ask you — who ? Who has been the cause 
of all my misery ? Ah 1 heavens, if I 
had never known you, I should have been 
a better woman,' and it was said with reck- 
less misery. 

The fair fat smiling woman, with her 
evil smile, rose and swept past her while 
she returned : 

' I wish you a better temper, Mrs. 
Carstairs, and a more guarded tongue/ 
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She left the door open, and Jane could 
hear distinctly a conversation which 
followed. 

' Ah ! how do you do, Mrs. Beaudesart ? 
Have you been to see that unfortunate 
Mrs. Carstairs? Poor thing 1 Everyone 
must pity her/ said a voice, which poor 
Jane knew belonged to one of her professed 
devoted admirers. 

' True/ returned Sarah, in her slow, 
languishing tones. 'One can only pity 
her — she seems as mad as a March hare.' 

* Is it so bad a& that V replied the young 
fellow, in a tone of commiseration that 
galled Mrs. Carstairs. 

' Ah 1 you must not pity her too much, 
you know,' said Mrs. Beaudesart archly, 
' for you know pity is akin to love !' 

'Not love for a red nose and swollen 
eyes 1 A mistake to impair one's charms so 
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utterly, do you not think so ? Now you, 
Mrs. Beaudesart, I warrant would make 
a bewitching widow T 

' A compliment in one sense, perhaps/ 
put in a deep voice ; ' but I believe that 
Mrs. Carstairs has some hearV 

Whose was that strange voice? Jane 
did not know. 

'Oh, she will appear in society soon 
enough, you will see,' added Sarah spite- 
fuUy. 

' If she does not stay out of it too long 
to be forgotten,' replied the man who 

admired big women ; and then their voices 

died away on the air. The words struck 

like a knell on the unfortunate woman who 

listened. 

« « « « % 

By a sin fell the angels ; and envy with 
its foul fruit scattered its seeds broadcast 
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upon the earth. This hjdra-headed parent 
of evil — how had it entered the heart of 
Jane Carstairs till it sapped out most 
greedily the well-springs of her mother 
love, and left her bare and dry to the 
tender persuasion of that divine love that 
should have been centred on Barbara ! 

And now her terrible expiation was 
this. Her nature had ever been one to 
seek the sunny side of life; she had 
gathered all the sweets hitherto so readily, 
and with but little trouble. In an in- 
consequent unreasoning manner the reality 
of any other existence had barely entered 
her thoughts — ^but now, too late, she 
found she had laid up no rich store for 
the future ; that friends began to pass her 
by, and that her treasures, which she had 
held so prized, were but empty ephemeral 
phantoms I 
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But yet — terribly soon as it was, why 
should she not rise up and see for herself 
whether by one bold stroke she could not 
re-enter into all that world she loved? 
Society, she thought, would not be very 
harsh upon her. Many other women, who 
had made more pretence of caring for their 
husbands, had made their moan and 
danced gaily a few weeks after. 

With feverish anxiety she dressed her- 
self in her most becoming weeds ; her 
cheeks were hot and flushed, her eye9 
sparkled with a bright radiance that startled 
herself. It was nearly six o'clock. A 
delicious breeze had risen up ; she knew 
that at this time the world would be 
gathered at the gardens a quarter of a mile 
distant to hear the band, to flirt, and talk 
their weekly gup* 

* Scandal 
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Walking along the corridors of the hotel 
she met a young officer, who hitherto had 
been only too glad to accompany her ; he 
passed her quickly, raising his hat, but this 
she would not allow. 

' What, Captain Gore, are you going to 
cut me ?' she cried, in a sharp ringing voice. 

He came back instantly ; still, he looked 
strangely disturbed. 

' I am going to the Rajah's garden ; I 
hear there is some amusement going on. 
Will you come with me V she asked, with 
her most winning smile. 

' You are going there ? Now, Mrs. 
Carstairs ' he half stammered out. 

' Why not V she asked Ughtly. 

Hia eyes dropped before her strange, 
pierciiij^, bright look. 

' Well, will you cornel' she added. 

He was chivalrous, and he pitied her. 
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* Of course I will/ he returned ; and he 
went down by her side. 

The day was softly bright ; crowds were 
sweeping down the drive to the fete. Mrs. 
Carstairs entered the carriage which she 
had ordered. It was splendidly equipped. 
Captain Gore mounted his horse — he was 
an excellent rider. The carriage bearing 
her swiftly onward brought her into the 
line with her friends. 

What was it that, in less than a moment, 
made Jane's eyes lighten with ill-sup- 
pressed anxiety and fear, and made her 
look swiftly at her companion, to see if he 
also had noticed this nameless intangible 
insult? It was not her excited imagina- 
tion — of that she felt assured — that made 
her know each glance and bow of her 
acquaintance conveyed her a truth which 
made her dread the sequel. That which 
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she saw was not surprise^ condemnation, 
nor inquiry, but a studied negligence, so 
intentional it was unmistakable. 

It is at a very festive scene Mrs. Car- 
stairs alights. She has courage, this 
woman, and taking the arm of Captaiu 
Gore, she prepares to sail into the midsL 
What is it that again, once, twice, thrice, 
greets her ? She passes one after another 
in succession — each gives the chilliest of 
salutations. Jane makes her way to tibe 
large tent where there is seated the 
Marchioness of Caithness, the Viceroy's 
wife, who has been apt to caU Mrs. Car- 
stairs ' a dear little woman^ so ftiU of fiin, 
and quite charming T Neither has Lady 
Caithness extended this affection in a 
patronizing manner ; she has really admired 
Jenny, and asked her to her choicest 
receptions and garden-parties. 
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Mrs. Carstairs approaches her smiling, 
with her hand already extended. The 
other ladies in the tent stay their laughter 
and their talk to see what will follow. 

* How do you do, Lady Caithness V 
said Jane, with that gay familiar bonhomie 
that has usually been such a passport in 
her favour. 

But now the cold blue eyes of the 
Marchioness look with calm cold regard at 
her, giving her no more recognition than if 
she had never set eyes upon hpr before. 

It was terrible to see that smile arrested 
on Mrs. Carstairs' lips, as the Marchioness 
rose with the crowd of her friends, her 
suite following her example. 

*It is really too warm to remain here 
any longer,' she said, unfurling her parasol 
and turning her back on Jane. 

Lady Caithness had not left the entrance 
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of the tent before Mrs. Carstairs was at 

her side. 

' May I ask your ladyship the meaning 
of this V she whispered hoarsely. 

The Viceroy's wife looked at her from 
her lofty height. 

' I must have this explained/ added 
Jane, in an unnaturally low voice, with all 
the rage that shook her. 

' I can give you no explanation, Mrs. 
Carstairs/ returned the Marchioness icily ; 
' and even if I did, you have no husband to 
avenge you.' 

She made a movement, but was stopped 
by Jane's shaking voice. 

'Ohl your ladyship, this is an un- 
deserved blow !' 

' Do you think so V answered the lady, 
with a look that made Jane cower. * I 
repeat, you have no husband to avenge 
you. I was wrong, you have no need/ 
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* No, your ladyship, I have no need/ 
replied Mrs. Carstairs, bravely and proudly. 

* No,' said the Marchioness, very slowly 

and distinctly ; * for I doubt if even your 

husband would have undertaken that 
oflSce.' 

' Oh, Claud, if I but had you here !' 
cried the miserable woman. 

Lady Caithness seemed softened, for 
she laid her long slender hand on Jane's 
as she replied : 

' Perhaps you can clear up those calum- 
nies that Mrs. Beaudesart and others have 
told us ; if so, be assured I will listen, for 
it is most reluctantly I relinquish your 
acquaintance.' 

Jane looked up and caught the eyes of 
Sarah fixed on her — a slight smile on her 
evil mouth — she knew then that the secret 
of the past was known. Mrs. Carstairs 
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bowed her head, drew back, and the suite 
passed on. She had run the gauntlet of a 
deadly trial; she did not faint, nor cry 
out, but she took the arm of Captain Gore 
with nonchalance and a little hauteur, for 
the eyes of so many were upon her. 

* Shall we come ?' she asked. 

Mrs. Carstairs walked slowly through 
the throng of people, with her head held 
high, vouchsafing not a look to anyone. 
She ralUed all her force and courage, 
laughed and talked to the young man who 
kept pace with her carriage ; then, standing 
on the steps of the hotel with the radiant 
glow of a dazzling sunset upon her, thanked 
him most gracefully for accompanying her. 
Many afterwards said that she had hummed 
a song as she ran lightly upstairs, and had 
never seemed more blithe or more con- 
tented. Then she entered her own room, 
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and the torture of that aching was 



over. 



The woman whose condemnation had 
been dealt out to her that day sank prone 
in the agony of her despair. The swift 
ungovernable tide of remorse seized her 
and tossed her on its wave. She suffered 
cruelly with those wrenching heart-pangs 
that she had given as a portion to Barbara, 
for the suffering was more acute since she 
had mocked at all grief with her silvery 
laugh ; she had been very proud, and there 
could be no punishment more bitter to her 
than humiliation. 

There was but little light in the room ; 
the night was coming on fast, with a noise- 
less sweep. Great sobs shook Mrs. Car- 
stairs' frame as she lay in that utter aban- 
donment of grief. Her brain seemed to 
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reel as memory, inexorable in its march, 
stole like a ghost of the past before her. 
And then in that moment little feet seemed 
to tread ever so softly to her side, and 

4 

seemed to whisper a message of peace. 
She had never been to see the little new- 
made grave, for God knows she had loved 
that child ; and now it was gone she 
missed its smile, and tiny caressing fingers. 
There where she lay a hand seemed to 
steal into hers. 'My mummy,' was the 
tune as of a forgotten song in her ears that 
had tired to catch that sound. 

' Oh, was it a trick of the moonlight ? 
A fanciful glimmer that threw 
A flush where the shadows lay thickest. 
Where shadows were darkest in hue 1 
Or was it a face most pathetic, 
With halo of daffodil hair 1 
* * * * -St 

Or was it a dream ? 
A beautiful dream quickly flown V 
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'My baby — ^my child/ syllabled the 
woman softly, stretching out her weary 
arms. She rose to her feet, still murmur- 
ing the word ; her eyes were scorched and 
dry with her burning tears, her lips were 

dry and parched, and her head burnt with 
fever .as it throbbed. 'I am coming, my 

little darling,' she said, in a voice little 
above a whisper. Strange that in that 
delirious moment she wished to obey the 
phantom echo of her child's voice 1 

She stepped out of her window, down 
the steps to the garden, with never a look 
behind. The ache seemed already a little 
lifted from her heart ; for now to follow 
the child, never to lose it, always to have 
it clasped in her arms. Her feet brought 
her only too quickly. She put her hands 
on her hot brow, then looked upwards at 
the cold stars ; she shivered, but it was not 
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with fear. Heavens ! where was her reason 
and her thoughts at that moment, for a 
strange unearthly smile was on her lips. 

At her feet the river gurgled so tempt- 
ingly clear, cool, and fresh ; its breast was 
such a peaceful repose. The tranquil glid- 
ing waters filled her with a longing for 
their rest. ' It would be so sweet/ she 
thought, in a vague delirious way, * to be 
lulled to a dreamy death by the music of 
its ebb and flow.' It had a strange weird 
fascination for her ; and then the voice 
of her child, as if tired and weary of 
waiting, seemed to echo through her brain. 
She leaned nearer, yet nearer, to where the 
moon gave her cold reflection. There she 
seemed to behold escape, liberty, and 
peace 

Ah 1 where did that voice lead her 1 
Across a golden path ? How was it, then, 
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if God, in his infinite mercy, had not 
pardoned her ? Did that look of most 
wondrous peace breathe like a sigh on her 
face ? . . . The waters were the gentle 
hands that bore the bier of the dead ; 
through the hush of the night stole a 
whisper. ForgivenesSy ay 1 for it is given 
to those that repent, else Magdalen's tears 
would have been shed in vain 

' Then you would advocate sin by 
repentance ? might say a stem preacher. 

I answer nothing, except to Him whose 
pity and mercy is so divine that He lifts to 
the erring His hand to lead onward, onward 

' To other heights, God willing.' 

Ah ! where had her child's voice led 
her? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Day was breaking on the world, spring 
dancing into the ripe maturity of summer. 
So early in the fresh morn, with the 
young leaves waving, the birds singing — 

* The warbling linnet, 
The whistling thrush, 
On a white May-bush.' 

Whence had come all in a breath this 
subtle fragrant beauty ? The windows are 
thrown back : all around is to be seen the 
tender, bursting, throbbing life. . . . 

Barbara lay so pale and still. Her hus- 
band stood and watched her ; his step was 
noiseless to awake her, and he gazed on 
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her in that slumber in which life seemed 
to counterfeit death. So strangely help- 
less and powerless, lying at God's mercy. 

He would not awaken her. Ay ! he 
almost wished that so she should sleep 
for ever, if his great love was not 
suflBlcient to stifle the grief that had filled 
her. 

He trembled as she stirred and sighed 
heavily; and then, opening her eyes, she 
saw him standing there, and with resistless 
love she stretched out her hands feebly. 

* My little Barbara,' he said, and knelt 
down beside her. 

* Forgive me,' she went on, and holding 
his hand fast in hers. ^ I could not know 
.... could I ? — when you made me your 
wife, that such a shame would have fallen.' 

He kissed her lips. She nestled closer, 
while her arm stole round his neck. 
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* You Tcnow^^ he asked, * how it was V 

* Motherless and fatherless !' she cried, 
with a great sob. 'I thought when the 
news came I should have died.' 

* What, with me by your side V he re- 
turned. 

* And people may say . . . such horrible 
things of her; she said, in a low 
tone. 

* Never !' he answered. ' Poor soul, she 
only went to her husband as you, my 
darling, would come to me.' 

She was weeping silently. Then he 

held her closer, and looked at her anxiously ; 

< 

he was counting each breath that she drew. 
For a moment she half raises herself and 
looks at him as she says : 

* Oh, my husband ! who can repay you 
for such love ?' 

' I will remind you of that, Mrs. Talbot, 
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later on/ he answered her with a half 
smile. 



My task is almost done. Soon may I 
lay down my pen — ^yet — put aside the 
whispering leaves of my casement, peep 
through the screen and see Barbara once 
more. ... The world is radiant with the 
glory of its summer robe, the barley and 
the trees are full of bloom, the air is laden 
with sweet scents, and there seems to 
come a strange, familiar feeling as I see 
the low, broad meadows, the silver line of 
water, the mossy orchards. 

Dreaming and gazing a while, I breathe 
the sense of peace and joy. I hearken to 
the lowing of the cattle; yonder, down 
there, summer is in its golden heart shower- 
ing its delights. The heat of the day 
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is passed, the shadows are growing long. 
It is aU so still, for this is Torlynne. 

The great doors are open wide, and on 
the stone steps there stands a womaA with 
a gentle happy face, that has no prevision 
of woe, it is as fully joyous as ever it will 
be in this life. It is Mamma Nella, watch- 
ing with eager loving eyes a stalwart curly- 
haired young man, who bears aloft the 
heir of the Talbots. 

Charlie is proud of his smaU nephew— 
this darling with his father's haughty im- 
perious tricks, and his Uttle mother's win- 
ning ways. Surely, then, so I may leave 
Mamma Nella, who, in the reflection of 
such bright smiles, wears one herself. 

Two more figures complete the land- 
scape. Once more I hear Denzil Talbot's 
voice, that is the sweetest music to his 
wife. Nay 1 one would of a surety think 
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those two were sweethearts as they pace 
side by side in that eavy shadowy glade. 
Upon her brow and lip he sees something 
so exquisitely lovely. Bab, whom he had 
wooed, whom he had made his wife, was 
now inexpressibly precious as a mother. 
For that new soul had come to her — that 
strange sweet mystery in a woman's life 
which the father understands. He recog- 
nised the purity and the beauty of the gift 
that had been given him. 

< It seems/ she is saying gently, ' as if I 
had not deserved this.' 

* Yet, Barbara, sweet wife, if you ever 
gave me cold looks and words again I 
would rather wish you dead.' 

• Look 1' she replies, with the colour 
stealing in her face, * see what a beautiful 
day ; need we ever think again of all that's 
gone ? And you — ^you are sure, Denzil, 
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you never loved anyone else, only me ? 
and that you are not tired of me V 

* Quite sure, Mrs. Barbara, quite sure,' 
he replies, never attaching any hidden 
meaning of the past to her words. 

' Kiss me,' she says ; * let me feel it is 
true /' all her young blood stirring in her 
warmly at his tender look. 

To that rhythm of joy, wedded to the 
rare gladness of their life, fly their steps 
on a flowery hill. 

Sweetheart, wife, mother 1 Blessed in- 
deed is the man who, after weary waiting, 
can so count up his treasures on earth. 
Through love's miracle Barbara has on her 
face the dimpling curves of content. Her 
husband's soul exulted within him ; for 
though he knew that a mother may love 
her babe well, bend proudly over its pos- 
session, hug it to her with all her tenderest 
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might, still in the innermost recesses of her 
heart Barbara would cradle the first love 
of her wifehood warm — ^the thing that 
God gave her in her girlhood, and made 
her soft woman's nature but a yielding 
tender soul for Him, and so then : 

* Love on! • 

Our work shall still be better for our love ! 
And still our love be sweeter for our work !' 

Adieu, then, sweet Barbara ; I am loth to 
bid thee farewell, for now there is only left, 
with a regretful sigh, the memory of the 
maiden who tripped and was captured in 
the golden-belled fields that were 'AH 
Among the Barley.' 



THE END. 
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